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POLICIES OF ADMISSION’ 


By ALAN VALENTINE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Nozopy loves an admissions officer. Next if not of open scorn. A man who has occu- 
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to the head of the college dining hall, his 
position is most liable to anathema, his per- 
son to wilful injury. That is why young 
admissions officers may be cheerful, but 
those old in the harness tend to be saturnine 
and disillusioned, and to carry a wary 
weather eye. During August and Septem- 
ber they make a round of the house before 
retiring and even look under the bed. Small 
wonder, therefore, that they can not share 
with every father the first fine glow of a son 
entering, or hoping to enter, college. 

To the applicant, the admissions officer 
is a grim reaper, who delights in torture 
and enjoys blasting by a word the golden 
vision of four years in college. To the 
alumnus, he is a man without judgment or 
human sympathy, blind to those charming 
minor virtues which should make a son 
desirable or offset the obvious mental 
paralysis of a football prospect. To the 
schoolmaster, he is just another hazard in 
the obstacle race of preparation for college 


—-a hazard whose personal idiosyncrasies 


are to be studied as carefully as last year’s 
college board papers, until his Achilles’ 
heel is found. 

All this is to be expected. But even to 
professors in the faculty he protects (and 
sometimes protects too well) the admissions 
officer is the object of polite condescension 

1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, October 26, 1937, 





pied distinguished professorial posts in two 
great universities recently wrote: 

Anyone who has spent any time in academic life 
knows that the chief function of admissions regu- 
lations is to find work for officers of admissions. 
I understand that admissions officers belong to a 
trade association which is ever on the alert to dis- 
cover new book-keeping devices to make their activi- 
ties seem more and more indispensable to university 
organization. 

This is typical of faculty comment on the 
admissions office. It is difficult to say just 
where joking ends and seriousness begins in 
such remarks, but certainly there is enough 
seriousness, and sometimes enough truth in 
them, to hurt. As one who has served as 
admissions officer in both a small college 
and a large university, I recognize the ocea- 
sional justification and the general injustice 
of the educational world’s impatience with 
admissions procedures—unjust because most 
admissions officers must operate, or seem to 
operate, under rules and policies laid down 
by faculty and administration. 

I suspect that the criticism is more of the 
man than of the job. There are many 
admissions officers who do not, by any tdeal 
standard, seem to fit the bill as it might be 
drawn either by professors, by alumni or by 
applicants. So before we consider admis- 
sions procedures, let us look at the various 
types of admissions officers. I admit that 
I shall use exaggeration to make my points 
clear. 
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The admissions officer’s job is usually a 
thankless one. If it is the part-time posi- 
tion of a professor in a small college, it 
usually leads nowhere—in fact, it leads a 
man away from prominence in the field he 
professes without leading him to a higher 
administrative post. After a man _ has 
served a few years as director of admissions, 
he is too unpopular to be considered as a 
possible dean. If he occupies a full-time 
post in admissions in a large university, he 
soon finds himself in that limbo of minor 
administrators who are not regarded by 
professors as one of them, or by presidents 
and deans as an equal in rank or power. 
Hence the admissions office is usually occu- 
pied by (1) the genial wheelhorse who will 
do anything reasonably well but nothing 
well enough to get further; (2) the unsuc- 
cessful teacher who must be taken care of 
somehow; (3) the personally ambitious go- 
getter who puts more energy into sound and 
fury than into the intelligent performance 
of his job, in the hope of moving on to a 
better one; or (4) the rare and unambitious 
man who sees the importance of admissions 
work and serves unselfishly with his eyes 
open to the probable limitations upon his 
own career. 

What happens to these types after a few 
years of admissions work? Some develop 
into the safe and cynical type. They dis- 
cover that they can hide behind a compli- 
cated set of admissions requirements, and 
need never come out to be shot at. By this 
device they can lead endurable lives, made 
more comfortable by the fact that by un- 
varying adherence to rules they can avoid 
the necessity for thought and judgment and 
also avoid personal criticism. Specimens of 
this type refer frequently with quiet pride 
to their maintenance of the college’s high 
standards, by which they mean the mainte- 
nance of rules. Their attitude is negative, 
for their procedure centers around rejection 
slips rather than admission cards. The 
more applicants they have turned down in 
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the summer the more righteously sound 
their slumbers throughout the balance of the 
year. The students they admit are not 
likely to trouble the faculty by ever think- 
ing or speaking out of turn, and most facul- 
ties naturally appreciate this. Admissions 
officers of this type can even be mildly popu- 
lar, but they can flourish only in those insti- 
tutions which can afford to gratify their 
pleasure in signing rejection slips—chiefly 
in well-to-do eastern colleges. Like most of 
the students they accept, these admissions 
officers are always gentlemen. 

The professor turned admissions officer 
is also likely to develop into a variation 
of the cynical type, already described. 
This occurs if his digestion is not good, or 
if he is given to occasional self-questioning. 
Long experience with the dodges of appli- 
eants, the sentimentality of parents, the 
dogmatism of professors, the inadequacy of 
examinations, the limitations of intelligence 
tests, the adolescence of alumni and the 
hearty disingenuousness of some college 
presidents has permanently turned the milk 
of his human kindness and soured the op- 
timism of his outlook. He builds up a 
protective layer of cynicism as naturally as 
a horse grows a winter coat. Such a man 
is not a stimulating person, but he is a 
pleasant antidote for the over-simplified and 
superficially successful go-getter admissions 
officer, with his hearty man-to-man laugh 
and his trite pomposities. 

You may have guessed that the latter 
type is one I do not admire. You are right; 
I regard him as a blot on the fair name of 
higher education, for he and his methods 
cheapen the very ideals he should promote. 
An admissions officer is the last person to 
be all things to all people; to profess at the 
same time high standards to his professors, 
high enrolments to his treasurer, human 
sympathy to parents, and to alumni a strong 
sense of the desirability of that fine charac- 
ter which school athletes more than any 
other boys are said to possess. This type is 
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energetic; it can and does adapt itself to 
every climate from east to west where 
alumni reside and school platforms yawn. 
This is frequently done of course in the 
interests of wider geographical representa- 
tion. This type is found particularly, 
though not exclusively, in those colleges 
whose athletic success and social program 
are more admired by undergraduates than 
its intellectual achievement by more mature 
discriminators. 

Another type of admissions officer, more 
youthful in attitude and often in years, 
looks to the future instead of the past. He 
keeps up with every trend in progressive 
schools, in intelligence tests and in guidance. 
He has learned to read fast enough to stay 
abreast even of the publications from 
Teachers College, although he is at present 
a little breathless from chasing Mr. 
Hutchins back and forth across the cen- 
turies. There is much to be said for an 
admissions officer of this type, for although 
one may never be quite sure where to find 
him, he will not be hiding behind a barri- 
cade of 1910 admissions requirements. His 
attitude is affirmative rather than negative; 
in the effort to reject no promising candi- 
date, he sometimes accepts many whose tal- 
ents or lack of them are not adapted to his 
college. Reeognizing the faults in a rigidly 
applied system of admissions requirements, 
he tends to discard all requirements and 
simply ‘‘play his hunches.’’ The trouble is 
that his hunches, unassisted, are not likely 
to have a high percentage of validity, as he 
might put it. He may be popular with 
parents, for he is less likely to be difficult, 
particularly with talented but undisciplined 
boys and girls. Heads of progressive 
schools adore him, and he usually provides 
a freshman class of interest and variety if 
not of academic fortitude. Unfortunately, 
he may merely pass on to his dean and pro- 
fessors problems he himself should solve. 
This type is not uncommon in colleges 
which boast their modernism and are the 
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subjects of laudatory articles (of course 
uninspired) in popular magazines. 

And then, happily, there is the admissions 
officer who is less certain of his wisdom than 
any of these, but who tries to think; to 
maintain essential standards but still be 
reasonably flexible, to remain true to the 
best of the old school but keep up with a 
changing world—who tries to understand 
each applicant as a human being, whether 
acceptable or impossible, and who suffers 
from a continuing sense of his own inade- 
quacy. He probably makes in a small way 
all the various mistakes of the preceding 
types, but he does not make them on prin- 
ciple. To them he must seem a timid 
creature, lacking in conviction as to educa- 
tional policy, lacking in the courage to 
assert that all ways but his way are wrong. 
His university colleagues think of him 
rarely and without strong emotion, but with 
friendly condescension. He has only the 
tepid satisfaction of doing the best he can. 
He very rarely speaks on admissions prob- 
lems at educational conferences; he listens 
and then goes home to take an aspirin! 
His breed exists, but does not really thrive, 
in colleges large and small throughout the 
country. The breed exists, but may not 
survive always unless it can develop a 
thicker skin! 

These, in exaggerated form, are the chief 
types one encounters in charge of admis- 
sions work in our colleges and universities. 
What accounts for their variety and the 
dissimilarity of their objectives as well as 
their techniques? It must be partly due to 
a lack of comprehension by those who ap- 
point them of the tremendous importance 
of the admissions office to the work and 
standing of the college. For especially 
to-day the admissions office is the neck of 
the bottle; the most critical single point at 
which the educational ideals of the college 
ean be made or broken. An administration 
or faculty may devote untold thought, time 
and energy to an educational program, but 
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if successive entering classes do not provide 
the proper human material for the applica- 
tion of that program, much of this effort is 
wasted. The work of the admissions office 
should be (and in rare cases is) recognized 
as of equal importance with that of the 
dean, the treasurer and the most distin- 
guished professor. The admissions officer 
should be (and in rare cases is) of intel- 
lectual and administrative caliber equal to 
that of those men. In most cases he now 
falls far below that standard. He does so 
because presidents, unaware of the crucial 
nature of the position, have too often ap- 
pointed men of lesser stature, who have 
made the job seem small because of the way 
they have done it. 

What should admissions policy be? 
There are as many answers to that question 
as there are colleges in the country. For 
(and this also is too little realized) admis- 
sions policy is chiefly determined by two 
things. The first is the educational policy 
of the college or university in question, and 


that policy in turn represents a compromise 
between the ideals of its faculty and the 
_ practical considerations of its size, prosper- 


ity, responsibilities and type. The second 
thing which determines the admissions pol- 
icy in a given college is those purely prac- 
tical considerations of the size of the class, 
the competitive position of the college, the 
pressure from the treasurer’s office for more 
tuition fees, the amount of scholarship 
funds available, the cost of tuition, the size 
of dormitories, and so on. An admissions 
committee can not make admissions policy ; 
it can only reflect and adjust college policy 
in the light of practical considerations. 
Every admissions officer runs an annual 
obstavle race more complicated than he 
requires of any admissions applicant! 

For example, the admissions policy of 
Columbia must necessarily differ from that 
of Amherst, and the admissions policy of a 
large state university will differ from that 
of the University of Rochester. This latter 
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contrast is particularly interesting, since 
Rochester represents, in its two under. 
graduate colleges, a position half way 
between the large all-embracing university 
and the highly selective small college. The 
state university, for example, feels a re- 
sponsibility to offer a very wide and varied 
curriculum but can not attempt to super- 
vise the personal habits, manners and points 
of view of its individual students. Roches- 
ter, on the other hand, does not feel obliged 
to offer an equal curricular variety, but does 
attempt to encourage its undergraduates to 
mature their personal habits and thought. 
The former has no exact and arbitrary limit 
in number of students; the latter is defi- 
nitely limited by policy, and most of its 
entering students come from the top quarter 
of their classes in school. The state uni- 
versity has small fees and relatively small 
scholarships. Rochester’s fees are lower 
than those of comparable private colleges 
but also has a large budget for scholarships. 
The admissions policy of the two institu- 
tions must be strongly individualized by 
these variant circumstances. If a director 
of admissions moved from Wisconsin to 
Rochester, or from Columbia to Haverford, 
he would face a new set of problems and a 
different philosophy. 

There are, of course, certain principles 
which serve as a common denominator. 
Every admissions officer is directly or in- 
directly something of a promoter or sales- 
man for his college. He must not create 
enemies for his college if he can avoid it. 
He must make himself, and therefore his 
college, liked and respected in the schools 
he works with. How much of a salesman 
he must be, and what kind of a salesman, 
unfortunately depends upon the exigencies 
of his institution, as well as upon the ma- 
turity of his judgment. The less he has to 
stimulate applications, the happier he and 
his college. He must also, alas, make an 
occasional speech, chiefly because if he 
avoids this popular form of mutual perse- 
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cution, some foolish people will think less 
well of him and his institution. But to me, 
his real work—and it is vital, interesting 
and distinguished work if well done— 
should ideally cover all the following points. 
I present them in summary form: 


(1) To interpret and apply at the most crucial 
point the educational policy of his college 
or university. 

(2) To maintain and if possible elevate the actual 
intellectual (not the paper academic) stand- 
ards of his institution. 

(3) To know what is going on and being thought 
in the schools (all kinds of schools) and like 
a good liaison officer convey and interpret 
those developments to his faculty and ad- 
ministration, thus playing a vital réle in the 
formulation and remodelling of educational 
policy at both school and college levels. 

(4) To encourage sound experimentation in pro- 
gressive schools, without turning his back on 
those more conservative schools which play 
their part in progress by holding on to good 
things in the older program, which pioneers, 
who travel light, do not always value as they 
should. This can be done without hypocrisy 
or inconsistency; it represents a difficult but 
possible balance between conservatism and 
adventure; one can be flexible while being 
reasonably cautious. It is possible to main- 
tain an admissions procedure which will sup- 
port the emphasis conservative schools place 
upon traditional content material, but also 
to make exceptions in favor of candidates 
from progressive schools when the unusual 
ability of the candidate really justifies 
exceptional treatment. Neither group of 
schools will be entirely happy, but both will 
cooperate. 

(5) To advise and help place each student as well 
as to admit him. As Professor Brigham has 
said, it is the duty of a modern admissions 
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officer not only to dispense tickets of admis- 
sion but to show each ticket holder to the 
right seat. The admissions officer should 
thus direct or influence greatly the procedure 
of freshman deans, class officers and advis- 
ers, guidance and testing experts. Through 
them, and in every personal interview, he 
will try to awaken the ambition and encour- 
age the mental maturity of the entering 
student. He will even try to advise and help 
a little the candidate he is compelled to 
reject. 

(6) To act as a stimulus to his faculty, but not 
to do their work for them. It is his job 
to admit promising material of various 
types, but it is theirs to educate this mate- 
rial. The admissions officer, for the good 
of professors as well as students, will not 
neglect to include in each new class a few 
vigorous social and intellectual non-con- 
formists. 

(7) Above all, he will do two things: He will put 
his human material before his concern for 
the prestige of his college, and he will never 
cease to study his problems and to experi- 
ment cautiously toward their solution. 


No single admissions officer that I know 
has been able to realize regularly and effec- 
tively all the virtues of this ideal program. 
Many come much nearer to it, at least, than 
the public and even their own faculties 
realize. Others unfortunately do not see 
the whole promise and power their position 
offers them. It is time they did, and time 
that others in education demand from them 
more clear-cut statements of actual policy 
and fewer statements of rules. It is in the 
hope of forwarding in a small way that 
desirable end that I have advanced these 
eritical and these idealistic remarks to-day. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: NEXT STAGES 


By Dr. DAVID SNEDDEN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s recent exasper- 
ated comments, directed, apparently, at the 
vocational educators of the country, seem 
to have produced wide-spread newspaper 
comment. 





Says one editor: ‘‘It is a notorious fact 
that many so-called vocational courses are 
such in name only because of the lack of 
technical experience on the part of teachers 
who are assigned to bluff their way through 
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the work along with the pupils. When this 
situation exists the pupils are made the vic- 
tims of deplorable fraud.’’ 

It does not appear that the President is 
opposed to publicly supported vocational 
schools where these are genuinely efficient. 
In his comments he refers to certain pend- 
ing investigations now proceeding in that 
field. Furthermore, in earlier utterances 
in connection with proposals for use of CCC 
and NYA appropriations he has clearly in- 
dicated his solicitude for proper vocational 
educations of young men and women who 
have reached the stage when they should be 
ready for competent self-support. 

But in common with many others, educa- 
tors as well as laymen, the President is 
probably extremely dubious about the use- 
ful functioning of large proportions of the 
very fragmentary and opportunistic pro- 
grams of vocational education now being 
promoted under the auspices of the so- 
called Smith-Hughes, George-Deen and 
other acts of Congress. 


I 


It would be cruel and useless to blame 
the vocational educators for the present con- 
fused and probably largely futile conditions 
of publicly supported vocational schools in 
this country. 

Hardly any of these ventures are as yet 
a third of a century old. Early experimen- 
tal developments of industrial and agricul- 
tural schools took place in the midst of the 
disorganizations attending the world war. 
More recent ones have been overburdened 
and otherwise handicapped by the depres- 
sion. 

At all stages progress of vocational edu- 
cation has been severely impeded by hang- 
overs of academic traditions, by the rapid 
changes in many fields of economic produc- 
tion and by uncertainties as to the attitudes 
of unionized labor. 

But the greatest handicap of all has been 
the absence of any well-defined and realistic 
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sociologically based philosophy of voca- 
tional education which could confidently be 
presented to legislators, employers, unionists 
and educational administrators as desery- 
ing of support. 

Instead, the entire subject has from the 
beginning been shrouded in the half-mys- 
tical and wholly aspirational theories, socio- 
logical no less than psychological, which 
still prevail in most of the more dynamic 
areas of current educational evolution. 

These hangover traditions have controlled 
the thinking of influential laymen even more 
than of educators. The former, as legisla- 
tors, members of boards and business execu- 
tives, have, like our leading educators, been 
heavily biased by their own early academic 
educations. They are prevailingly as yet 
unable to see that programs of genuinely 
functional vocational training for any one 
of the thousand or more kinds of distinctive 
vocations through which the economic pro- 
duction of America is now carried on must 
in nearly all basic respects, sociological, psy- 
chological and administrative, be far re- 
moved from those which have been long 
evolved for the furtherance of our several 
types of non-vocational education. 


II 


The time is now ripe for a critical reex- 
amination of the vaguely formulated prin- 
ciples upon which, consciously or not, nearly 
all the experimental ventures in that field 
have thus far been based. 

Let us repeat that the educational philoso- 
phizers of the country have not produced a 
realistic set of theories in this area which 
appeal to intelligent laymen as correctives 
to their inherited academic prepossessions. 

What is needed is, as earlier intimated, 
a concretely exemplified sociological philoso- 
phy of educational objectives for the many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of vocations now 
annually entered for the first time by sub- 
stantially two million of American young 
men and women. Such a philosophy should, 
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first of all, provide realistic principles sup- 
ported by all available sociological data, in 
answer to such queries as these: 

(1) Nearly all Americans are self-sup- 
porting workers between the ages of twenty 
and sixty. But only a small fraction of 
these have undergone purposive training for 
their respective vocations, either through 
professional and other specialized schools 
or through organized apprenticeship. How 
wasteful of the time, energies and especially 
morales have been the unorganized learning 
processes through which the great majority 
—probably 90 per cent.—have finally 
achieved such vocational competencies as 
they now exhibit, for example, between ages 
thirty and sixty? 

(2) Do our present-day general high- 
school educations, shared in by multiplying 
numbers, actually make any significant con- 
tributions to vocational competencies—or 
can they practicably be made to do so? 

(3) Can organized apprenticeship sys- 
tems of vocational education be so revived 
or newly developed as to make important 
contributions to vocational competencies in 
our thousands of industrial vocations? 

(4) Systems of state and federally aided 
vocational educations through schools now 
seemingly reach large numbers of young 
Americans, especially those between four- 
teen and twenty years of age who will even- 
tually find their ways into the sub-profes- 
sional vocations. But how efficient are the 
types, and especially the amounts, of so- 
called vocational training now provided by 
such schools? 

(5) Would it be practicable under pres- 
ent conditions of economic production in 
such states, for example, as Massachusetts 
and California, to devise school-controlled 
systems of ‘‘full competency’’ vocational 
training which would serve substantially all 
the young men and women of those com- 
monwealths ? 

(6) What are the prevailing ‘‘present 
conditions of economic production”’ in those 
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states which would require clear recogni- 
tion, in most cases only to be had through 
research, before plans could be made for the 
development of such ‘‘full-competency”’ 
vocational schools? 

(7) What conditions of distribution, 
support, coordination with now employing 
and employed groups, preparation of teach- 
ers, licensing of graduates and other ad- 
ministrative operations would require real- 
istic recognition before such proposed 
programs for statewide systems of voca- 
tional schools could be effectively launched ? 


IV 


We have as yet, let it be repeated, no- 
where in the United States a realistic phi- 
losophy of vocational education which is 
consciously accepted by well-informed lay- 
men or educators. Instead, we have num- 
berless aspirational utterances expressed in 
vague and equivocal terms. Against these 
we have now several score of endowed, and 
several hundred of publicly supported, vo- 
cational schools for some of the industrial 
vocations, and even larger numbers for the 
agricultural, homemaking, and above all 
for the commercial vocations, nearly all, 
however, of unstandardized, untested and 
doubtful effectiveness. 

For generations, indeed, laymen and edu- 
eators have philosophized about needs for 
mechanisms to provide what they conceived 
to be vocational educations. But their 
thinking processes have been excessively de- 
ductive. Rarely do their utterances indi- 
eate any realistic appreciations of the bar- 
bering, dairying, shoe-selling, plastering or 
other actual vocations. Their minds seem 
far removed from the oil-mining, railroad- 
ing, cotton growing, housekeeping, lumber- 
ing, seafaring, cigarette-making, newspaper 
printing, fruit-canning and other similar 
groups of more or less specialized vocations 
through which the bulk of America’s pro- 
ductive work is being done. 

A few years ago there was published a 
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fairly large book dealing with problems of 
vocational education in which not a single 
vocation was named. There are several 
institutions now operating under the inclu- 
sive name of ‘‘trade schools,’’ very much 
as if a more advanced institution were to 
call itself ‘‘professional school,’’ but with 
no further term to denote whether it em- 
braced one or several such distinctive pro- 
fessional vocations as dentistry, law, Metho- 
dist theology, bedside nursing or elementary 
teacher training! 

Recently several of our larger cities have 
established so-called ‘‘vocational high 
schools.’’ These are actually only late ex- 
pressions of the vague and largely romantic 
theories of vocational education which one 
or two generations ago gave those same cities 
their manual training, technical or poly- 
technic high schools, all of which, valuable 
as they have proved for purposes of strictly 
non-vocational secondary educations, have 
made only incidental and fragmentary con- 
tributions of genuine vocational training to 
their graduates. 

We have referred earlier to the need for 
a sociologically based philosophy of voca- 
tion. That is because the productive work 
of any complex industrial, agricultural, 
transporting and trading society, such as 
the United States is now conspicuously, is 
done through literally thousands of highly 
unlike specialized vocations. 

Each of these specialized vocations in- 
volves considerably unique social founda- 
tions—that is, regional settings, optimum 
age of entry, availability (or more fre- 
quently absence) of non-school means of 
initiation and training, opportunities favor- 
able to promotion or shifting, union protec- 
tions, opportunities for wholesome family 
life and a host of other factors which only 
our as yet nascent social—or sociological— 
sciences can in some degree disentangle and 
evaluate. 

Many American employees and employers 
have intimate familiarity with one or a few 
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of these highly modernized and extremely 
specialized vocational fields. But, like the 
blind men feeling the elephant, each inter- 
prets the whole in terms of his narrow per- 
sonal experiences. Hence nowhere do we 
find laymen who can raise their eyes from 
trees to forests. And even more futile are 
the misty surveys of most professional edu- 
eators whose apperceptive foundations em- 
brace little beyond experiences with aca- 
demic studies. 


V 


For some thirty years the present writer 
has been striving to assemble some of the 
elements of the realistic sociological philoso- 
phy of vocational education as suggested 
above. 

His earlier approaches forced him pres- 
ently to interpret all kinds of education 
functionally. Any and every type of pur- 
posive education is designed to produce 
learnings. All learnings have or can have 
functionings—exactly analogous to the 
functionings of drugs, of parts of a 
machine, of foodstuffs, of soil ingredients. 
The painstakingly acquired learnings which 
are valuably functional in the competencies 
of a trained stenographer can no more be 
directly functional in the civie or health- 
sustaining activities of that stenographer 
than a good fountain pen can be functional 
in spading garden soil. 

Even two decades ago these functional 
approaches convinced the writer that large 
proportions of the then popular idealiza- 
tions and experimental programs for so- 
ealled vocational—as, hardly less, for civ- 
istic and cultural—educations were doomed 
to futility because they took so little realistic 
account of the basie social (as well as psy- 
chical) conditions of genuinely functional 
learning processes. 

As outcomes of his efforts to find founda- 
tions for, among others, efficiently func- 
tional programs of vocational education, the 
writer has accumulated certain theoretical 
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findings in answer to the seven queries set 
earlier. These findings can be thus briefly 
expressed : 

(1) Of the approximately two million 
young men and women from eighteen to 
thirty years of age who are annually re- 
cruited to the various specialized avenues of 
economie production in the United States, 
only a small fraction acquire through extra- 
shool agencies optimum competencies for 
‘heir respective vocations. The mechanisms 
and standards of apprenticeship vocational 
‘ducation, never more than fragmentarily 
developed in this country, have become 
nearly obsolescent in all but a few of our 
highly mechanized agencies of manufacture, 
avriculture, transport, merchandising, min- 
ing, entertainment and elerical service. 
'amilistie vocational training has disap- 
peared in substantially all craft fields, sur- 
vives vestigially in only some small-scale, 
alien-operated trading fields, and has be- 
come greatly impaired in farming and 
homemaking fields. Self-educative, pick-up 
methods are effective only for that fraction 
of American young men and women who are 
naturally endowed with exceptional gifts of 
intellect, will and physical energy. 

It is a safe estimate that for at least three 
fourths of each oncoming generation the five 
to ten years of early adulthood is a time of 
tragically slow and misdirected growth of 
experience and training for useful work. 
And from this welter of maladjustment are 
produced large proportions of permanent 
incompetents, unemployables and criminals. 

(2) Our going high schools, presently 
to be attended by nearly all youth from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, are and 
must remain utterly unable to provide any- 
thing but sham vocational educations for 
more than a bare half-dozen of the many 
hundreds of vocations, entrants to which 
are now crucially in need of specialized 
school-controlled vocational training. 

(3) The essence of historic organized ap- 
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prenticeship is found when a skilled master 
workman takes one learner as an assistant, 
both being bound by strong custom-based 
and legalized obligations. 

All the conditions of mass-production 
manufacturing, mining, trading, fruit- 
growing, food-processing and transporting 
industries are, except in very rare cases, 
increasingly unfavorable for even simula- 
tions of apprenticeship vocational educa- 
tions of historic types. And no new types 
of any promise have yet been more than 
sporadically evolved. 

(4) It is more than doubtful whether our 
many kinds of endowed and publicly sup- 
ported vocational schools or school depart- 
ments, however honestly designed for their 
purposes, are more than slightly effective in 
meeting present-day needs for vocational 
education. 

For one thing, under only rare conditions 
are their programs based on realistic mea- 
sures or even estimates of what would or 
should constitute ‘‘full-competency’’ train- 
ing for the vocation contemplated. These 
programs are in effect numerators of frac- 
tions from which the denominators are as 
yet missing. 

The statistics of attendance on the fed- 
erally aided schools, which President Roose- 
velt had in mind in his adverse criticism, 
make, indeed, an impressive showing. But 
no evidence seems yet available to indicate 
how genuinely effective has been thirty to 
sixty hours of evening or extension class 
work, or a full-time two years’ program 
taken by young persons who are still chil- 
dren fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
Certainly large proportions of the experi- 
ences and fragmentary learnings acquired 
under the opportunistic conditions still un- 
avoidable for schools so insecurely founded 
on realistic principles are destined to prove 
no more genuinely functional for later voca- 
tional competencies than are the chaotic 
experiences and resulting attitudes of our 
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millions of workers who annually become 
the victims of ‘‘hire and fire’’ or ‘‘labor 
turnover’’ processes. 

(5) It would even now, and at no enor- 
mous expense, be practicable for any state to 
build up a series of sub-professional voca- 
tional schools which would eventually serve 
the needs of most young persons of that 
area for really efficient vocational training. 
Many precedents for such a system are even 
now provided by our professional-vocational 
colleges. The essential conditions to be 
given realistic consideration at the outset 
include: 

(a) Sharply focused attention to the re- 
quirements of full-time, full-competency 
training for specific and distinctive voca- 
tions as now practised—barbering or electric 
welding or shoe selling, etc. 

(b) Provision at the outset of only one 
or two full-time, full-competency training 
schools for each distinctive vocation within 
a state—as now in cases of vocational schools 
of medicine, electrical engineering or agri- 
cultural leadership. (Of course this implies 
provision for travel and boarding facilities 
for students, as now in eases of teacher- 
training, nursing, navigational and war- 
leadership vocational schools. ) 

(c) Admission to such schools only of 
persons at least eighteen years of age. 
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(d) Training programs in most cases to 
require devotion of from 50 to 90 per cent. 
of time to practical work usually of a 
strictly commercial character. (And, of 
course, to provide such practical work the 
school must either create self-supporting 
commercial shops, farms, ete.—as now in 
cases of private schools of barbering, ete. ; 
or else effectively affiliate with going com- 
mercial concerns, aS now in cases of voca- 
tional schools of medicine, nursing, ele- 
mentary teaching, etc.) 

(e) Development of a system of certifi- 
cates of graduation which would clearly 
indicate the entirety or fraction of full- 
competency training for full-responsibility 
entrance to the vocation acquired by the 
learner. 

(6) and (7) Of course only a few voca- 
tions have as yet been subjected to such 
carefully directed analyses as would pro- 
vide clearly defined foundations for the pro- 
grams suggested above. But, given well- 
focused demands, the researches necessary 
to provide such foundations could soon be 
set in motion. Who, for example, now 
knows the requirements for efficient oil- 
well drillers, dairymen, concrete workers, 
kitchen-ware sellers, sawmill operatives or 
shoe-repairers sufficiently to devise really 
functional training programs for such vo- 
eations? But would it be hard to find out? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BELGIUM 


THE Société Médicale Belge d’Education 
Physique et de Sports, according to a corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, investigated 
the situation in the schools with respect to the 
physieal education of children who exhibit phys- 
ical or mental abnormality. The society pro- 
posed to make certain recommendations with 
respect to school children whose condition bor- 
dered on the pathologic. The investigating com- 
mittees met from time to time under the joint 


chairmanship of Professor de Munter, of the 
University of Liége, and Dr. J. De Vaucleroy, 
chief medical officer of Brussels schools. 

The report of the committees was discussed 
by the society at two of its general assemblies 
and the following conclusions were adopted: 


1. The rehabilitation of physically subnormal 
children has been the function of the special colony, 
the preventorium and so on. The school medical 
officer has merely to designate the children in ques- 
tion and observe their reactions. The application 
of suitable corrective measures should be confided, 
under medical supervision, to the teacher, the nurse, 
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the dietitian, the monitress and the instructor in 
physical education. 

2. A school should devote itself to a program of 
physical education suitable for all its pupils. The 
school doctor should indicate to the teacher those 
children who present physical anomalies and should 
furnish the parents useful information and advice 
so that these children may receive proper care. The 
school physician should not undertake medical treat- 
ment of the children. 

3. After the schools have adopted well organized 
programs of physical education for all the pupil 
population, special classes in corrective gymnastics 
will be organized in the larger centers. The in- 
structor of a special class will be a graduate in 
physical education and its membership will be se- 
lected according to the recommendations of the 
school medical officer, who in addition will divide 
the pupils into various groups and specify the requi- 
site measures. The pupils in the special classes will 
first of all be differentiated on the basis of respira- 
tory anomalies and vertebral defects. Pathologic 
cases will be directed to an orthopedist. 

4. A graduate instructor in physical education is 
an indispensable member of the staff of any edu- 
cational institution for mentally abnormal children 
if the optimal sensory, motor and mental develop- 
ment is to be assured. 


THE CINEMA LABORATORY AT WEST- 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

Many schools and colleges have found that 
members of their staff, competent in the use of 
movie cameras, have been able to make very 
interesting records of the life of the institution 
either in black and white film or in color. So 
far, comparatively few institutions seem to have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to develop 
continuous and systematic cinema service for 
their various departments, but there seems to be 
here a neglected field of opportunity. There 
must be many interesting experiments and ac- 
tivities which it would be valuable to record. 
Moreover, such films as have been prepared for 
classroom use by commercial companies have 
demonstrated the great value of films for in- 
structional uses. 

At Western Reserve University, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, a Cinema Laboratory has been organized 
as a general university service. This is avail- 
able to all departments which may wish to make 
pictures for instructional use or in the interest 
of the promotion of the university as a whole. 
The departments are called upon to pay only for 
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the cost of the film used and the preparation of 
special titles and the services are requested 
through the business manager of the university, 
Herbert Zettelmeyer. The Cinema Laboratory 
was originated by Dr. James E. Bliss, assistant 
professor in the School of Dentistry of Western 
Reserve University. He is an amateur enthu- 
siast and has been willing to give his aid in the 
making of films for various departments, an aid 
which has been much appreciated. It remains 
to be seen whether, organized on such a syste- 
matic basis and available to the university as a 
whole, the Cinema Laboratory can justify itself 
as a permanent part of the university. Nat- 
urally, much will depend upon support given to 
the laboratory by the university. 

The Amateur Cinema League, whose head- 
quarters are at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, will be glad to be put into touch with any 
members of school and college faculties inter- 
ested in the development of amateur filming as 
an aid to instrretion purposes. The league is 
run by and for amateurs and has no commer- 


cial aim. H. E. B. S. 


BROADCASTS FROM THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE Board of Education of New York City 
began radio broadcasting for the first time on 
November 23 with a series of seven weekly pro- 
grams, prepared and presented by pupils of the 
city high schools. These were broadcast over 
WNYC, the municipal station. 

The series are broadcast on Tuesday mornings 
from 10:15 to 10:30. They include adapta- 
tions of plays, poetry readings, songs and a 
symposium on housing problems. The programs 
will be produced in the broadcasting studio re- 
cently established by the Board of Education in 
the Brooklyn Technical High School. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, pointed out that while the city schools 
have at times taken pdrt in broadcasts, this series 
will represent the first action of the Board of 
Edueation in sponsoring radio programs pro- 
duced by and for publie school students. All 
new schools in the city are equipped with radio 
receiving sets with loudspeakers in individual 
classrooms. Many of the older buildings also 
have radio receiving equipment which principals 
have purchased or received as gifts. 
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Dr. Campbell urged all teachers to try to 
arrange for their classes to hear the programs. 
He said that the series was being offered as a 
result of severa! years of study for some method 
to make use of the radio in publie school educa- 
tion. The Board of Education, according to Dr. 
Campbell, will not permit commercially spon- 
sored programs to be broadcast in the schools. 

The list of programs follows: 

November 23—Thanksgiving play, presented by 
John Adams High School, Rockaway Boulevard 
and 101st Street, Ozone Park, Queens. 

November 30—An adaptation of ‘‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’’ Stuyvesant High School, 345 
East Fifteenth Street. 

December 7—Readings in American poetry, Totten- 
ville High School, Yetman Avenue and Academy 
Place, Staten Island. 

December 14—Choral reading of Vachel Lindsay’s 
‘<The Congo,’’ Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Tilden Avenue and East Fifty-seventh Street, 
Brooklyn. 

December 21—An adaptation of Irwin Shaw’s 
‘*Bury the Dead,’’ Girls’ Commercial High 
School, 883 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn. 

January 4—Student symposium on housing in New 
York City, Evander Childs High School, Gun 
Hill Road and Bronxwood Avenue, the Bronx. 

January 11—Elizabethan songs, Alexander Hamii- 
ton High School of Commerce, 150 Albany Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

THE School of Business of the University of 
Chicago will hold its fifth conference on busi- 
ness education on June 30 and July 1. The 
conference will continue to emphasize the social 
phases of business edueation in accordance with 
The specific problem to 


the plans for the series. 
be discussed this year is “Business as a Social 
Institution.” 

The first day will be devoted to interpreta- 


tions and amplifications of the concept. That 
is, Just what does “business as a social institu- 
tion” mean to business and industry, to labor, 
to the layman and to educators. In the morn- 
ing session an authority in each of these fields 
will give evidence of the extent to which the 
concept—as interpreted—is functioning to-day; 
the extent to which it should function in a eap- 
italistie democracy, and the ways in which 
business, labor and the layman are striving to 
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meet their respective responsibilities. The 
afternoon session will be devoted to the relative 
positions and responsibilities of government and 
vocational training agencies. The respective 
duties and obligations of government and busi- 
ness will be considered. Ways and means will 
be suggested for harmonizing the specialized 
services of different occupational groups with 
membership in any one group a matter of in- 
dividual choice. 

The second day will be devoted to the respon- 
sibilities of education for the development of 
integrated experiences for effective participa- 
tion in business as a social institution. Pro- 
cedures for overcoming the economic illiteracy 
and the inadequate social philosophy of teach- 
ers will be outlined. Learning situations and 
classroom procedures constructed for the pur- 
pose of developing the concept of business as a 
social institution on the elementary, secondary 
and college levels will be presented for 
evaluation. 

Each session will be followed by discussion, 
questions and comments from those in atten- 
dance. Printed programs including the names 
of the speakers will be available about January 
1. A special luncheon will be served each day 
of the conference. Reservations for living quar- 
ters may be made in advance with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Housing Bureau. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

THE forty-fifth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education will meet in 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, on April 
19, 20, 21 and 23. It will have for its theme, 
“Current Opportunities and Difficulties in Child- 
hood Education.” 

Speakers at the general sessions and leaders 
and participants in the study groups will em- 
phasize the convention theme. Such topics as 
the following will be discussed in the study 
classes: administration; forms of evaluation; 
home, school and neighborhood relationships; 
organization and grouping, and social studies. 
It is hoped that studio classes can be organ- 
ized that will give practical experience in dis- 
covering new opportunities and in solving some 
of the difficulties in such fields as handicrafts, 
painting, dancing, nature study, story-telling 
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and musie. Exhibits, bibliographies, books and 
pamphlets and school visiting will add further 
practical value to the work of the study and 
studio classes. 

Dr. William Kilpatrick will address the first 
general session on “Difficulties That Beset Us,” 
and will participate in other sessions throughout 
the conference. Miss Ruth Streitz, professor of 
education, the University of Cincinnati, will 
direct the study classes and will conduct the 
final symposium on “The Next Step in Child- 
hood Education.” 

Since this convention is essentially a study 
conference, students and beginning teachers are 
particularly invited. They will be given every 
opportunity to participate in convention activi- 
ties, to meet and talk with leaders in the field 
of childhood education, to see a professional 
organization at work, and to meet other stu- 
dents and teachers interested in teaching young 
children. A number of superintendents are 
making it possible for their teachers to attend 
the convention by arranging for student sub- 
stitutes. Thus, many students who can not at- 
tend will have important classroom experiences 
in their own communities as a result of the 
convention. 

There will be time, also, for visiting Cincin- 
nati’s art galleries and museums, for attending 
a concert or a play and for individual confer- 
ences with officers and committee chairmen of 
the national association. Forums for student, 
city and county branches and state associations 
will help to forward the work of these groups. 
Committee luncheons will be devoted to planning 
new activities; college luncheons, the annual din- 
ner and the childhood education luncheon com- 
plete the program. Throughout there will be 
group singing and musie under the direction of 
Frank Biddle, director of music, Cincinnati 
publie schools. 

Jennie Wahlert, president of the Association 
for Childhood Edueation, is principal of the 
Jackson School, St. Louis. Helen Bertermann, 
general chairman of the Cincinnati convention 
committee, is assistant principal of the Linwood 
School, Cincinnati. 

Preliminary programs will be available in 
February. For further information, write to 
Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary, Association 
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for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest; Washington, D. C. 


LECTURES AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 

AmonG the free courses to be offered by the 
Metropolitan Museum. of Art in the coming 
term will be a series of lectures on Greek art 
and civilization from the Pre-Hellenice culture 
of Crete to the Roman inheritance of Pompeii. 
The course will be given by Mr. Shaw, of the 
museum’s educational staff, on Saturday morn- 
ings from February through May. 

In the lectures to be given on Saturday after- 
noons in February and March a group of four 
talks will present the theme of the social aspects 
of art through successive periods. Greece will 
be diseussed by Karl L. H. Lehmann-Hartleben, 
the Middle Ages by Meyer Schapiro, the Re- 
naissance by Julius S. Held, and the present by 
John Alford. Two lectures on the related topics 
of the academic idea and the individualistic 
idea in art will be given by Royal Cortissoz in 
the Sunday afternoon series. 

The Saturday afternoon gallery talks will in- 
clude courses on the origins and meaning of 
American furniture styles by Mr. Busselle and 
French painting during the nineteenth century 
by Miss Abbot. These courses will be repeated 
on Sunday afternoons. A Sunday course on 
color and design will be given by Miss Cornell 
and practicing experts in various fields. 

The week-day courses for the coming term 
will be China through the Ages by Miss Duncan, 
Materials of the Craftsman by Miss Bradish, 
Seulpture by Mr. Taggart, The Art of Flanders 
by Mrs. Fansler, Mediaeval Minor Arts by Mr. 
Grier, and Design in the Decorative Arts and 
Color by Miss Cornell. 

The Mathews Lectures on Gothie Architec- 
ture, endowed under the bequest of the late 
Charles T. Mathews to Columbia University and 
given free to the public in the museum, will 
have as their theme this year The Gothic Age 
in Italy and Germany. These lectures will be 
given by C, Grant LaFarge on ten Wednesday 
afternoons, beginning on February 2. 

Two special lectures on Egyptian art—The 
Private Life of a Pharaoh and Masterworks 
of Egyptian Portraiture—will be given during 
May by Georg Steindorff, professor emeritus, 
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Department of Egyptology, University of 
Leipzig. 

The week-day and Sunday tours of the col- 
lections offered in the first term will be con- 
tinued. 

The museum’s printed program of lectures, 
which will be sent without charge to any one 
requesting it, gives a detailed schedule of all 
the lectures mentioned above and of additional 
courses planned especially for members of the 
museum and teachers in the public schools. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF OREGON 

Dr. DonaLp M. Erp, professor of economics 
at Stanford University, has been elected by the 
State Board of Higher Education of Oregon to 
the presidency of the University of Oregon to 
sueceed Dr. C. V. Boyer, who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. Dr. Erb was assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Oregon 
from 1927 to 1933, and thus has a knowledge 
of the state and the wiversity. The degree of 
doctor of philosophy was conferred upon Dr. 
Erb at Harvard, and while there he was awarded 
the Ricardo prize for outstanding work. He is 
thirty-seven years old, the youngest president the 
university has had and one of the youngest uni- 
versity executives in the country. 

The election of Dr. Erb as president followed 
an intensive survey by the state board, which 
extended into all parts of the country. Selection 
was made on the basis of the following code of 
standards, which was developed by the adminis- 
trative council of the university in cooperation 
with the office of the chancellor of the state 
system of higher education. 


He should be a man of deep personal culture who 
lives in and participates in the social and cultural 
movements of our time. He should be sensitive to 
cultural values. He should be deeply sympathetic 
with the opportunity offered in a Pacific Coast in- 
stitution for establishing cordial cultural and 
human relationships between the United States and 
the Orient. 

He should have a deep appreciation of the func- 
tion of scholarly research and of creative schol- 
arship. 

He should be strong in physical health, vigor and 
reserve energy. 

He should have mental poise, mental balance, in- 
tellectual and moral integrity and public courage 
to a marked degree. 
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He should have the age qualifications that would 
enable the university to look forward to twenty 
years of active, constructive service on his part. 

He should have a strong sense of the value of 
democratic faculty participation in university af- 
fairs; and a strong sense of the value of civie and 
academic freedom, since these matters have tradi- 
tional and legal status at the university. He should 
be tolerant in matters of controversy and willing to 
weigh criticism. Criticism should not unduly dis- 
turb him. 

He should have demonstrated administrative abil- 
ity. The institution is highly organized now and 
strong administrative ability is needed to make ef- 
fective values that are possible through that or- 
ganization. 

He should have the habit of eliciting and weigh- 
ing all pertinent evidence thoroughly before reach- 
ing decisions. 

He should be skilled and ready in public relation- 
ships. He should understand the importance of 
establishing a strong and friendly feeling for the 
university among visitors to the campus and among 
people of the state. 

He should be capable of meeting and associating 
readily and easily with men outside the academic 
field. 

He should have the ability to establish univer- 
sity contacts and relationships outside the academic 
field. 

He should be a man who appreciates and under- 
stands the functions of a state university, particu- 
larly its increasing responsibility in a changing 
democratic society. He should have the ability to 
develop an appropriate educational policy for such 
a university and he should also have the ability to 
carry out such a policy. 

He should hold as a conviction a philosophy of 
education which recognizes the values of Christian 
civilization, the power of religion in human affairs 
and the necessity for a fundamental grounding in 
this philosophy as a basis of present-day citizen- 
ship. 

He should have a clear vision of the function of 
education in a democratic society, as established 
by the record and experiences of the American 
people and those of other peoples of the world in 
the evolution of human progress. 

He should have a great sympathy for and confi- 
dence in youth, and a capacity for cooperative and 
inspiring leadership among the members of a great 
student body. 

He should have understanding of the problems 
affecting the program of education in Oregon and 
capacity for large cooperative endeavor, in his own 
faculty and among the institutions of the system. 
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THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF TULANE UNIVERSITY 


ForMAL installation exercises for Dr. Rufus 
Carrollton Harris, tenth president of Tulane 
University, will be held on the evening of Jan- 
uary 18 in the New Orleans Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

The installation ceremony will culminate a 
three-day program which will include a series 
of symposia on current trends in university 
education and a concert by the 300-voice Tulane- 
Neweomb Festival Choir. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Harris will be 
principal speakers at the formal exercises. 
Esmond Phelps, New Orleans attorney and 
president of the board of administrators of 
Tulane University, will preside. 

Beginning with an academic procession of 
Tulane faculty and board members and dele- 
gates from colleges and universities throughout 
the nation, the exercises will include Dr. 
Harris’s inaugural address, the address by Dr. 
Hutehins and greetings from the state of 
Louisiana by Governor Richard W. Leche; 
from Louisiana educational institutions by Dr. 
James Monroe Smith, president of Louisiana 
State University; from state universities in 
general by Dr. Alexander Grant Ruthven, pres- 
ident of the University of Michigan, and from 
endowed institutions by Dr. Marion Edwards 
Park, president of Bryn Mawr College. The 
Very Reverend Harold A. Gaudin, president of 
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Loyola University at New Orleans, and Dr. 
Pierce Cline, president of Centenary College at 
Shreveport, La., will deliver the invocation and 
benediction, respectively. 

Speakers at the various symposia will in- 
clude: Dr. Park and Dr. Robert Lincoln Kelly, 
some time executive secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges, symposium on “Educa- 
tion for Women”; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, and Dr. 
Herschel W. Arant, dean of the Law School of 
the Ohio State University and secretary of the 
Association of American Law Schools, sympo- 
sium on “Legal Education”; Dr. Waller Smith 
Leathers, dean of the School of Medicine of 
Vanderbilt University, and the Rev. Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, S.J., dean of the School of 
Medicine, St. Louis University, symposium on 
“Medical Education”; Dr. Hutchins and Dr. 
Alfred Chester Hanford, dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, sym- 
posium on “The Liberal Arts College”; Dr. 
William Elgin Wickenden, president of the Case 
School of Applied Science, and Dr. Howard 
Mumford Jones, professor of English at Har- 
vard University, symposium on “Graduate Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Ruthven and Dr. Harmon White 
Caldwell, president of the University of Georgia, 
will speak at the luncheon. 

Commodore Ernest Lee Jahneke, formerly as- 
sistant secretary of the navy and member of 
the Tulane board, is chairman of the board- 
faculty committee in charge of the inaugural 


program. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lewis Wiuuiams Dove.uas will be in- 
stalled as principal of MeGill University at 
ceremonies to be held on January 7. Owing to 
the lack of a convocation hall to accommodate a 
large audience and the season of the year, which 
precludes an open air ceremony, the installation 
will be strictly of an academic character. 


Lorp TWEEDSMUIR, governor-general of Can- 
ada, was elected on December 18 chancellor of 
the University of Edinburgh, succeeding the late 
Sir James Barrie. A postal poll of the entire 
graduate body of the university in the British 
Isles gave Lord Tweedsmuir 4,802 votes against 





2,582 for the Marquess of Lothian, secretary of 
the Rhodes Trust. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, who last January was dis- 
missed from the presidency of the University 
of Wisconsin by the Board of Regents on a 
charge of mismanagement, has been named head 
of a special committee of the Republican Party 
to guide the program committee of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty members in outlin- 
ing a new declaration of Republican principles 
in an effort to revitalize the party. Recently he 
bought an interest in Rural Progress, a farm 
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magazine, and is engaged at present in its finan- 
cial reorganization. 


Newton D. Baker, who is reported to be 
seriously ill, recently resigned as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and of Western Reserve University. 


Dr. Morris RAPHAEL COHEN, since 1912 pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the College of the City of 
New York, previously for six years instructor in 
mathematics, has announced his intention of 
retiring from the active service of the college 
at the end of the present academic term. 


Dr. Mary Lowe.tui Coouiner, for six years 
dean of Wellesley College, has presented her 
resignation as dean to take effect in June. 
After a year’s leave of absence she plans to 
return to the college as professor of philosophy. 


Miss Saran H. Harwtow, after twenty-five 
years of service as librarian for the New York 
Botanical Garden, retired from active duty at 
the end of October. 


St. Georce L. Sioussat, professor of Amer- 
ican history at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed to succeed the late Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, who died in September, as 
chief of the American History Division of the 
Library of Congress. 


Dr. CHARLES PackarD, of the Institute of 
Cancer Research, Columbia University, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, his term of service to begin 
on January 1. For the past eleven years, Dr. 
Merkel H. Jacobs, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has served as director of the labora- 
tory, but at the meeting of the trustees last 
August, he resigned this position to devote his 
time more fully to research work. The labora- 
tory had an assistant director from the time of 
its foundation up to the year 1925, when the 
assistant director, Dr. Gilman A. Drew, re- 
signed; at that time Dr. Jacobs was appointed 
director and the place of assistant director re- 
mained vacant. 


Dr. ArtHUR J. Eames, professor of botany 
at Cornell University, is spending this term at 
the University of Hawaii, his place being as- 
sumed by D. M. Weller, who has taught botany 
at the University of Hawaii for twenty years. 
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Miss Fannie B. SHaw, since 1935 a member 
of the Child Health Education Service of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, has resigned 
to become director of the Division of Health 
Education of the Georgia State Department of 
Publie Health. 


GEORGE J. Ryan, formerly president of the 
Board of Education of New York City and now 
a member of the State Board of Regents, has 
been appointed by Borough President George 
U. Harvey, of Queens, chairman of a Queens 
industrial commission which will attempt to at- 
tract additional industries to the borough and 
to obtain amicable settlement of labor disputes. 


Dr. ALONZO G. GRACE, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Rochester, has 
leave of absence from February to July to act 
as consultant to the Citizens Education Com- 
mittee of New Orleans in a survey of schools 
in that city and to direct an educational survey 
for the State of Washington in the capacity of 
consultant to the State Planning Board. Dr. 
Willson Havelock Coates, associate professor of 
history at the university, has leave of absence 
for the first semester 1938-1939 to finish editing 
the journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes and for 
other purposes of research. 


At the annual meeting on December 15 of the 
senate of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, New York, and new presi- 
dent of the United Chapters, presided for the 
first time over the senate, the governing body 
of the organization. Three senators were elected 
to serve with him and with Dean Marjorie H. 
Nicolson, of Smith College, the vice-president, 
as members of the executive committee. They 
are: Dr. Will D. Howe, editor and director of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Owen D. Young, and 
John Kirkland Clark, lawyer. 


At the annual meeting in New York City on 
December 15 the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome elected James Kellum 
Smith, of McKim, Mead and White, architects, 
to succeed the late John Russell Pope as presi- 
dent. Mr. Smith won the Prix de Rome in 1920. 
Leon Fraser, president of the First National 
Bank, was elected treasurer and trustee in place 
of the late William A. Boring. George B. Me- 
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Clellan, first viee-president; William Mitchell 
Kendall, second vice-president, and C. Grant 
LaFarge, secretary, were reelected. The chair- 
man, Mr. MeClellan, who has been acting presi- 
dent since Mr. Pope’s death, announced that the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York had donated 
$25,000 to the academy for the support of the 
library. 

SAMUEL H. FELDSTEIN was elected president 
of the Baltimore Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association, at the annual meeting on 
December 14 at the Enoch Pratt Library. Other 
officers for the ensuing year are: Lillian N. 
Carlen, vice-president; Elsa Von Hohenhoff, 
secretary and treasurer; Laura A. Woodward 
and Olive G. Bachelder, members of the execu- 
tive board. 

THE Nobel prizes in physics, chemistry, physi- 
ology and medicine, and literature were pre- 
sented at a ceremony held at Stockholm on 
November 11 by King Gustav of Sweden. Brief 
addresses were given by Swedish scientific men 
deseribing the work of the recipients. All those 
who had been awarded prizes were present, with 
the exception of Professor G. P. Thomson, who 
was kept away by illness. 

THE Swedish decoration of Commander of the 
North Star has been conferred by King Gustav 
of Sweden on Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
editor-in-chief of the Forum, until recently 
president of the American-Seandinavian Foun- 
dation. The ceremony took place at his house, 
the decoration being presented by Wolmar 
Bostrom, Swedish Minister to the United States. 


THE Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, New 
York City, observed on December 17 the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the first airplane flight by 
Orville and Wilbur Wright at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C. Mr. Orville Wright was present at a 
meeting at Columbia University, when the first 
annual “Wright Brothers Lecture” was given 
by Professor B. Melvill Jones, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Mr. Wright also attended 
an “Honors Night” program at the Hotel Bilt- 
more. The Army Aviation Corps observed the 
anniversary of the first flight, when thirty-one 
planes took off from Mitchell Field as a tribute. 
The honorary fellowship of the institute was 
awarded to Dr. Hugo Eckener at a dinner in 
the Hotel Biltmore. Commander Charles E. 
Rosendahl accepted the award for Dr. Eckener. 
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Dr. RicHarD BEHRENDT, who holds the chair 
of political economy and sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Panama, will spend three months’ 
leave of absence from February to April, 1938, 
in the United States, lecturing under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. He hopes to have the opportunity of es- 
tablishing relations with American institutions 
of higher education, especially in the field of 
social science. 


Dr. E. V. McCouivum, professor of biochem- 
istry at the Johns Hopkins University, gave 
the Phi Beta Kappa address at Indiana Univer- 
sity on December 15. He reviewed present 
knowledge of the essential nutrients which the 
adequate diet must provide. 


Bernarp M. BarvcH, in his capacity as hon- 
orary chancellor of Union College, recently 
spent a period of instruction as a member of 
the teaching faculty. He conducted a round- 
table discussion on national and international 
economic problems and met the classes in gov- 
ernment. He concluded the second of a series 
of visits with an address given before the entire 
student body and faculty on the relationship 
between government and business and also dis- 
cussed the best preparation for public service. 


Proressor H. Hate Betiot, Commonwealth 
Fund professor of American history in the 
University of London, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Sulgrave Manor Board to be the 
incumbent of the Watson chair for 1937. The 
series of six lectures will be delivered at the 
University of Birmingham. Professor Bellot 
has chosen “Recent Advances in the Interpreta- 
tion of American History” as his general 
subject. 


Tue formation is announced of an American 
Association for Economie Freedom sponsored 
by a group of churchmen, college leaders and 
representatives of the public, for the purpose 
of assisting in “the further democratization of 
our economic institutions.” The following rep- 
resentatives of the colleges have been elected 
members of the National Policy Board: 
Frank P. Graham, president, University of 
North Carolina; Wesley C. Mitchell, professor 
of economics, Columbia University; Eduard C. 
Lindeman, New York School of Social Work; 
William H. Cary, Jr., assistant dean, Harvard 
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University; Mildred Fairchild, professor of 
sociology, Bryn Mawr College; Paul H. Doug- 
las, professor of economics, University of 
Chicago; Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor of 
sociology, New York University. 


Dr. CHARLES R. Foster, associate superinten- 
dent of the Pittsburgh schools in charge of 
secondary education, died suddenly on December 
14. He was fifty-eight years old. He had been 
associated with the Pittsburgh schools since 1905, 
becoming first associate superintendent in 1925. 
He was appointed president of the State Teach- 
ers College at Indiana, Pa., in 1927, returning 
to Pittsburgh in 1936 to resume his work as 
associate superintendent. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Guy HoLpBorn SPIERS, asso- 
ciate professor of French at Columbia Univer- 
sity, died on December 15 at the age of fifty-six 
years. 


Dr. LeigH Harrison Hunt, professor emer- 
itus of art at the College of the City of New 
York, a well-known art lecturer, art critic and 
physician, died on December 16 at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Hunt had taught at 
the City College for fifty-one years. 


HENRI DE LA Crorx, since 1928 dean of the 
faculty of letters in the University of Paris and 
author of works on psychology, art, religion and 
speech, died on December 3. He was sixty-four 
years old. 


CHARLES W. Fry, vice-president of the Board 
of Education of Chicago, a labor leader there 
for many years, died on December 7. He was 
sixty-eight years old. Mr. Fry was appointed 
a member of the Board of Education by Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly in 1933. He was elected vice- 
president in 1936 and reelected this year. He 
served on several school board committees, in- 
cluding the finance and the budget and lease 
committees, but his principal interest was in the 
technical and trade schools. 


THE building for the social center of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York was dedicated on 
December 17. It is named in honor of Edward 
M. Shepard, ’68, a Democratic leader, who for 
several years was chairman of the college’s 
board of trustees. The ceremonies were at- 
tended by about a hundred guests. Dr. Morton 
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Gottschall, dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Science and president of the House Plan 
Association, presided. The principal speakers 
were: Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of 
City College; Dr. John H. Finley, editor of 
the New York Times and formerly president of 
the college, and Dr. Henry Neumann, leader of 
the Ethical Culture Society. Charles Geld- 
zahler, ’38, president of the House Plan Council, 
and Joseph Janovsky, ’38, president of the stu- 
dent council, spoke for the student body. A 
portrait sketch of Mr. Shepard by Samuel J. 
Woolf, ’99, was unveiled by Mrs. R. C. Leffing- 
well, niece of Mr. Shepard, who aided in the 
purchase of the building. 


THE American Association of School Admin- 
istrators will hold its annual meeting in At- 
lantie City during the week beginning February 
28. 


Puans for the centennial celebration of the 
origin of Trinity College, around which Duke 
University is built, during the academic session 
of 1938-1939, were announced on December 11 
at a luncheon meeting of faculty, students, 
alumni and friends of the institution. The 


celebration of the centennial will begin in Oc- 
tober, 1938, and culminate in the formal cele- 


bration of the anniversary on April 21, 22 and 
23, 1939. 


Aw Institute for Social and Economie Re- 
search was organized last year under the aus- 
pices of the National University of Panama. 
One of the aims of the institute is to establish 
closer cooperation with similar institutions in 
other countries, particularly those of the Amer- 
icas, in order to exchange information, publica- 
tions and eventually students. The universities 
and colleges of the United States are asked to 
cooperate by contributing publications, espe- 
cially in the field of sociology and economies. 
The Institute of International Education will 
act as a corresponding member of the institute 
and will be glad to receive and forward to 
Panama any publications that are contributed. 


THE American Academy in Rome will next 
year conduct a six weeks’ summer session in 
classical studies for teachers and graduate stu- 
dents in the classics and ancient history. The 
course will offer a survey of Roman civilization 
from the earliest times to the reign of Constan- 
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tine and will be illustrated throughout by the 
existing monuments in and about Rome. It is 
designed to provide a general background that 
will be of use to teachers and students. The 
literature, history and society of the Ciceronian 
Age and the Early Empire will be emphasized. 
The course will be divided equally into lectures 
at the academy and visits to museums and sites. 
Excursions will be made to Ostia, Tivoli, Monte 
Cavo and Horace’s Sabine farm, and oppor- 
tunity will be given to visit Naples and Pom- 
peli. Professor Henry T. Rowell, of Yale 
University, will be the director of the session, 
which will run from July 11 to August 20. 
Enrolment will be limited to twenty-five per- 
sons. The academy certificate, recommending 
eredit in American graduate schools, will be 
presented on satisfactory completion of the 
work. Total expenses, including passage both 
ways in tourist class and academy fee, may be 
calculated at about $500. Further details may 
be obtained by writing to Professor Rowell. 


THE London Times states that notices have 
been handed in by twenty-seven tutors—men and 
women—of three correspondence colleges in 
London following a salary dispute between the 
National Union of Clerks and Administrative 
Workers and the directors of the colleges. 
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H. H. Elvin, general secretary of the union, 
stated that notices were given to the British 
Institute of Technology, the British Institute 
of Sales Promotion and the British Institute 
of Engineering Technology. “The rates paid 
to the tutors range from 27s. 6d. to £5 5s a 
week,” he said. “For. fully-qualified men with 
university degrees the average rate is £3 a week. 
The union has put in a demand for increased 
rates ranging from 30s. to 150s. a week.” A 
director of the company owning the colleges 
pointed out that they were anxious that all 
correspondence colleges should fall into line with 
any graded salary seale if such a scale could 
satisfactorily be put into practice. They had 
invited directors of correspondence colleges 
throughout the country to attend a meeting. 
The 27 tutors involved in the dispute are only 
a section of the entire staff of 250. The main 
argument is not in connection with the amount 
of salary but that it should be on such a definite 
graded basis. The average wage of the tutors 
is well over £4 a week. Their earnings range 
up to £6 12s. 6d. a week. Those who earn the 
minimum—and there are only three or four— 
are more or less in the position of apprentices, 
who are undertaking very elementary work, and 
whose fees for a degree in most cases are paid 
by the company. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE TEACHER AS POLITICIAN 

THE beefy fellow with the unexpectedly pale 
face slaps a coin on the improvised bar and 
offers to buy you a drink. Having introduced 
yourself and shaken hands with him as he came 
in, you feel that you have performed the prelimi- 
nary duties of amateur politician pretty well. 
You tell him, politely, that you’ll just take 
lemonade (stomach gone bad, you know) and 
that the drinks are free: after all, this is the 
Seventh Ward Political Club’s free open-house. 
Then you try as deftly as possible to steer the 
ensuing conversation along those channels which 
will cause the large gentleman to realize before 
the evening is over that in the Seventh Ward 
Political Club he will find comfort, understand- 
ing and political fellowship. Once or twice dur- 
ing the rest of the evening the thought comes to 
you of how your classes would enjoy seeing their 


teacher as politician, gesturing at intervals in 
behalf of candidates. You are the only teacher 
here to-night: what have you to give politics? 
And what has polities to give you? 

The greatest contribution the teacher can make 
to polities is an avocational one; for him polities 
should not be an exercise in the get’ ng and keep- 
ing of public office. Without a direct economic 
motive to twist his aim, he can in unselfish terms 
evaluate issues and courses of action that come 
up before his particular political organization. 
Not in the terms of “how big a cut is there in 
this for me,” but in terms of the best for all the 
people, according to the fine maxim, the greatest 
good for the greatest number. The man who 
makes his living through polities and never com- 
promises his ideals in making that living is a 
rare and notable person; though to be fair it 
should be said that his number appears to be 
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increasing. The teacher, free from the neces- 
sity of political job-holding, can not only de- 
termine a more unbiased course of action—often 
he can be articulate and persuasive enough to 
cause some others to favor the course of action 
he approves. Being before a class all day is 
excellent training in speech work. 

Another advantage to polities that teacher 
participation brings is a rise in the general level 
of intelligence. To be frank, the ordinary poli- 
tician is not of course a profound thinker but 
an adroit one. This sounds like a smug state- 
ment, and it is true that the teacher should not 
be regarded as the Einstein of polities. At the 
same time it must be remembered that the 
teacher is part of a relatively select and able pro- 
fessional group; despite all cynical statements to 
the contrary, teaching does require brains. Cer- 
tainly, in addition, the teacher’s presence raises 
the general average of formal education in his 
political organization. 

So much, then, for a few of the contributions 
that polities receives from the participation of 
the teacher in it. Now, what advantages from 


such participation accrue to the teacher per- 
sonally? Major among them is the neutralizing 
of a whole plexus of potentially unsound atti- 


tudes in him, of psychological conditionings that 
weaken and soften. You realize that the aver- 
age teacher by the very nature of his work is 
the ruler in his classroom. He directs the trend 
of the subject-matter, he determines the general 
class policies, he is the arbiter in discussions, he 
knows more of the facts than any one else in the 
room and he makes the main decisions. Finally 
the teacher is in a commanding position if for 
no other reason because of the necessity for 
meeting problems of discipline; and he seldom 
encounters real opposition. So here is a person 
necessarily used to being dominant during the 
greater part of his working day. Put him, how- 
ever, in a situation where he opposes a man 
trained in the rigorous daily struggle of com- 
petition—for instance, in business—and the re- 
sult generally is a spectacle which causes embar- 
rassment and grief to the teaching profession. 
The teacher when in competition with the busi- 
ness man does not often come out on top, and 
the teaching profession has suffered because of 
that fact. It has been treated by the rest of the 
world in this last depression with the contempt 
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appropriately given a bewildered and helpless 
opponent. Witness the consideration accorded 
the school teachers of Chicago. 

An ideal toughener and ideal antidote for this 
lamentable condition is participation in organ- 
ized polities. Here the complex, continuous bat- 
tling for what you believe to be right affords 
training second to none for the ordinarily bruis- 
ing contacts that in an emergency (economic or 
otherwise) you have with the outside world. If 
there is any mental equivalent for a “bodily-con- 
tact” sport, this is it. 

That may be all very well, you say at this 
point, but is it quite professional for a teacher 
to engage in politics? If polities means action 
set on so smoky and noisy a stage as the Seventh 
Ward Political Club affords, is it the place in 
which a man teacher, let alone a woman teacher, 
should be seen? But you must realize this fact: 
the economic forces that fostered the tradition of 
non-participation by teachers did so for a defi- 
nite reason. The average teacher has a more 
liberal set of tendencies than those forces desire 
to see uncovered, and they will attempt to penal- 
ize any aggressive political action (by teachers) 
with which those forees do not agree. Too often 
they succeed in making their penalties stick, and 
the names of teachers who have been discharged, 
with or without pretext, for liberal thought and 
action constitute a long and honorable role. 
Naturally, the moment you become a force for 
action you do run the risk of financial and some- 
times social loss. If you say nothing, remain 
unobtrusive, no one will notice you. The hard 
forces of business and finance will never know 
you exist as an individual, though they may be 
negligently aware of the group to which you 
belong. 

However if you do, at the risk of personal 
sacrifice, participate in political action, you will 
be aiding teachers as a group because they will 
no longer be so weak and helpless when their 
profession is attacked. ‘Red Riders’ and teach- 
ers’ oaths, economic and social discriminations 
will meet with more appropriate answer than 
they have heretofore. The teacher will improve 
neither his own status nor the status of the 
people in general by withdrawing into the mock 
protection of the academic cloister in an at- 
tempt, ultimately futile, to escape the strong, 
clumsy struggle of the outside world. 
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Granting some of the previous points, sup- 
pose you do want to participate in political 
action. How is it done? Need it imply rub- 
bing shoulders with so uncouth a type of char- 
acter as the newspaper cartoonist implies the 
ordinary politician to be? Parenthetically, the 
same people who continue to believe that all 
politicians are stout, cigar-smoking schemers 
probably also believe that all policemen have 
flat feet and all school teachers wear horn- 
rimmed spectacles. In an attempt to be a 
political force and still avoid contact with the 
political hurly-burly you might try to influence 
your immediate circle, you might try writing 
intelligent letters to the editor, you might form 
your own Seventh Ward Club. But these are 
only substitutes: in the long run the most nearly 
adequate solution is still to join a_ party 
machine! 

It is in the party machine that you come into 
contaet with the deceptively simple, apparently 
humdrum routine that is the foundation of 
polities. Here is where your precinct is organ- 
ized, where trends of policy are, in last analysis, 
decided, favors arranged; your precinct and 
your ward club are the places to begin actual 
uncushioned political activity. This will mean 
smoky meetings, long discussions, some hours 
of “leg work” from door to door at campaign 
time; but such is the staple, necessary political 
diet. Polities does take considerable of your 
time; the only point is that its advautages out- 
weigh its temporal disadvantages. 

But aren’t there for a teacher more seemly 
roads to political action? Don’t the National 
Edueation Association and other teacher organi- 
zations accomplish a great deal? Without a 
doubt the NEA has been increasingly courageous 
in the last few years, and its Journal has aided 
in the spread of liberal and progressive ideas. 
In point, observe the publicity it has given co- 
operatives, the TVA, teacher tenure, and the 
work of the NEA in fighting such instances of 
discrimination against the teaching profession 
as teachers’ loyalty oaths. But its state organi- 
zations in most cases have been administrator- 
dominated to a greater extent than has the na- 
tional association, with the result that fights for 
progress on loeal issues have been retarded or 
stultified. The NEA suffers likewise from the 
inevitable disabilities concomitant with a very 
large membership composed of diverse and 
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rather unwieldy elements. It sprawls. Good 
as far as it goes, it is not unified nor bold. 

There are other professional organizations; 
still, almost all with the exception of teachers’ 
unions reveal the same obvious structural defects 
which the NEA does. As to the teachers’ 
unions, they are aggressive enough—sometimes 
too much so when their unceasing contact with 
the mimic world of theory makes them aim for 
immediate and entire change (a case of change 
looking easy on paper) instead of that slow, 
necessary evolution which is the soundest pro- 
cedure. For example, a teacher unionist who 
becomes converted to liberal economic ideas 
tends, unless he checks himself, to be disgusted 
by the slowness with which his doctrines are 
actually being put into effect. In that state of 
mind he is too often open to the idea of imme- 
diate change by force; he may overcompensate 
for his previous conservatism. From the stand- 
point of the individual, the profession and the 
general set-up, a political party is still in order; 
certainly, though, union activity too deserves to 
be advocated strongly. 

What party should you join? Join any party 
whose platforms and practices you find most 
appealing to your social conscience. For the 
average teacher there are a number of alterna- 
tive organizations which can be considered. The 
Democratic and Republican parties are the domi- 
nant political organizations and will require here 
no further comment. In addition to them there 
are two distinctly recognizable third party 
groups; those political parties which advocate 
considerable change in the economic structures 
by means of evolution—such parties as the vari- 
ous Farmer-Labor groups and the more conser- 
vative section in the Socialist party; and lastly 
those parties which contemplate change by force 
and violence rather than by education—such as 
the Communist party and its hostile similar, the 
Trotskyites with their minority of sympathizers 
in the Socialist party. Take your pick. Some 
are more appropriate for you than others, but 
anyway choose one, and not necessarily the one 
your father belonged to. 

Suppose now that you are in the party and 
have become a working member. Here are some 
dangers you will have to face in making your 
adjustment. A prime source of error is substan- 
tially the one described before in which the 
unionist tends to fall. Since, as has been pre- 
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viously observed, the teacher deals in good part 
with a “world on paper” don’t expect instant 
alteration in human conduct to accord with your 
ideas. If, for instance, you are anxious to help 
remedy some of the flaws in the present eco- 
nomic order, don’t be misled by the fact that 
those remedies, in theory, work smoothly and im- 
mediately. Remember that you must educate 
in polities as well as in the schoolroom. Don’t 
let the fact that change appears to come slowly 
trap you into advocating revolution instead of 
evolution. Watch out too for one other thing— 
and that is the danger of making your political 
convictions felt as a persuasive force in the 
classroom. Now of course you well know that 
no one can be absolutely impartial in his atti- 
tudes toward anything of concern to him. The 
very selection of synonyms (the emotional dif- 
ference between, for instance, “stubborn” and 
“determined”), the choice of fact, nuance and 
inflection of voice, can not help but be both pres- 
ent and indieative. Nevertheless, the ideal of 


impartiality can be aimed at even if never en-: 


tirely attained; a conscious attempt at political 
impersonality before a class can help enor- 
mously. And avoid obiter dicta. On the whole, 


a successful effort toward keeping your political 
opinions from impinging on your work in school 


is quite possible. Try it and see. In regard to 
other adjustments of circumstance and person- 
ality, they will come; you will soon “find your- 
self” in this new environment. 

If you do make the political-pedagogical ad- 
justment sketched herein, both the science of 
government and you—as an individual and as 
part of a professional group—will truly benefit. 
Polities can be the noblest of endeavors, with 
your help to make it so. And the free open- 
house of the Seventh Ward Political Club need 
not corrupt, but rather strengthen you: you may 
quote on that a rather progressive English writer 
of the seventeenth century who went into polities 
with aims quite high. He said in “Areopagitica” : 


I can not praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. 

Car. Bove 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SCIENCE 


THERE are forces back of human progress 
that are common to both democracy and the 
scientific movement. The roots of our current 
social democracy and our world-wide scientific 
interests can be traced to the pioneers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The discoy- 
ery and development of natural law had more 
than a little to do with the growing urge for self- 
expression in community relations. 

It is indisputable that science to-day thrives 
best in an atmosphere of freedom and coopera- 
tion. There will be severe limitations in both 
experimentation and publication in the dictator- 
ship nations, and already there has been a slow- 
ing down of activity in the field of scholarship. 
The price of totalitarian efficiency is extremely 
high, and unanimity is a prohibitive luxury when 
it has to be purchased at the expense of academic 
freedom and popular spontaneity. 

The best taught science courses in the Ameri- 
ean schools are conducted according to principles 
that we associate with our philosophy of democ- 
racy. Encouragement for voluntary recitations 
and unrestrained question is a concomitant of 
an educational democracy; and the spirit of 
scientific investigation is generated best under 
a leadership that arises naturally from a friendly 
comradeship in learning. 

A democracy challenges the highest intelli- 
gence of its citizens, and it is a compliment to 
any society when an experiment in democratic 
self-management is undertaken. This very chal- 
lenge results in an intellectual revival and a 
leveling up of educational standards. There 
can be no soft places on the body politic of a 
democratic social order. Illiteracy can not be 
tolerated in a state that must be intellectually 
self-sustaining and politically informed and 
trained. Our sciences have literally spurted for- 
ward under the driving force of social necessity, 
and our culture has progressed by leaps and 
bounds in response to the enlightenment spon- 
sored by our experiment in democracy. 

This progress in science due to our prevailing 
American democracy is clearly discernible in the 
revised courses of study in our schools; and it 
is distinctly noticeable that there is much in 
common between what we call general science 
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and social science. Our problems of democracy 
have been brought sharply before us as a result 
of the following: 


(1) Discovery of our needs in connection with 

commznity civics; 

2) Learning the causes of population trends; 

(3) Investigating the sources of poverty and 
crime; 

Studying the problems of individual and pub- 
lic health; 

Working out community programs of sanita- 
tion and safety; 

Application of the principles of biology and 
sociology ; 

Utilizing for the public welfare every avail- 
able feature of our recent industrial devel- 
opment ; 

Improvement of the general standard of liv- 
ing accompanied by a significant degree of 
progress in the fine arts; 

Elaboration of our institutional life; 

The unprecedented expansion of public edu- 
cation as a prerequisite to further social 
advancement. 


(9) 
(10) 


This analysis makes it clear that social prog- 
ress is both the result of science and the cause 
of our continuing growth in this vital phase of 
our civilization, Democracy would have been 
delayed and undeveloped for long-drawn-out 
generations had it not been for the exigencies 
induced by an unfolding of the natural laws of 
the universe. No one will dare to deny the réle 
of democracy in fostering science, and our his- 
torians will give credit here precisely where it 
is due. But the entire world of nations will soon 
be convineed that progressive and fruitful 
democracy owes much of its power and effective- 
ness to a free, unrestricted program of scientific 
experimentation. The art of living can not be 
practised except in an atmosphere of freedom 
and participation. The science of government 
presupposes a certain amount of trial and error 
as well as imitation; but it also reveals a con- 
siderable amount of original planning and pur- 
poseful capitalization of past experience. 

Democracy, as we are conceiving it to-day, is 
definitely the heir-extraordinary of the cou- 
rageous men of science who have blazed a fear- 
less trail from the jungle of medievalism. 
Democracy is the outcome of numberless explora- 
tions across the frontiers of knowledge into the 
promised land of competent collaboration. The 
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greater the freedom that is allowed our labora- 
tory workers and our philosophic writers the 
surer will be our victory over the forces that 
hamper the realization of our ideal of democ- 
racy. 

At the meetings of the World Congress of 
Universal Documentation held in Paris from 
August 16 to 21 of this year there was shown 
a commendable enthusiasm for the preservation 
and circulation of scientific knowledge. Ad- 
dresses were delivered in French, English, Ger- 
man and Dutch. More than a hundred papers 
were received and discussed, and the subjects 
fell under the following headings: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


The production of documents; 

The grouping of documents; 

The technique of documentation ; 

Administrative organization of documentary 
materials ; 

A world-wide system of documentation ; 

Special library equipment for reproducing 
documents ; 

Practical uses of microfilms ; 

Microphotography as a means of increasing 
our accessibility to important facts. 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


It should be the duty of an enlightened age to 
reproduce, preserve and make available for pos- 
terity and every possible application the findings 
of scientific, literary and educational research. 
The more extensive the distribution of important 
knowledge the greater the degree of enlighten- 
ment at any time. Distribution centers are as 
essential as research centers, if our culture is to 
pace our democracy; and the dissemination of 
important knowledge is an indispensable feature 
of social progress. 

There is an inescapable and reciprocal rela- 
tionship between democracy and science. Each 
thrives on the other, and neither would be able 
to make an adequate contribution alone. It is 
actually inconceivable that either could have 
reached its present high estate without the sup- 
port of the other. Current educational emphasis 
should be divided between them in America, and 
the European countries that have strayed away 
from self-government will find themselves com- 
ing into the fold as they discover the losses in 
science and culture that follow in the wake of the 
authoritarian form of government. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN AFRICA 

AN ex-governor of one of the continental 
African empires remarked the other day that, 
among the institutions we had developed in our 
colonial government, the one he most envied 
Such a 
body can throw a sudden light upon the dis- 
tant and possibly dark corners of Imperialism, 
and by its discussions can educate not only its 
own members but public opinion at home and 
in the territory concerned. The recent report 
of the Royal Commission upon Palestine is an 
example of the value of this method, and its 
substantial en- 
dorsement among all parties. The same will 
probably be true of the more recent Report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the 


was that of the visiting commission. 


recommendations have found 


possibilities of higher education in East Africa. 

Two features of education in East Africa 
must have struck the English members of the 
commission. The first is its backwardness. 
Even in Uganda, where education is much more 
advanced than in the rest of East Africa, only 
one-third of the children of school-age attend 
any school, and of these five sixths attend for 
a year or two one of the mission “bush” schools, 
most of which offer little which can properly be 
called education. The commission estimates that 
of 720,000 children in Uganda only about 45,- 
000 receive an education leading them up to the 
standard attained by children of 11 years in 
England. Only 10 per cent. of the girls attend 
any school. In the whole of the six territories 
of East and Central Africa, with their fifteen 
million inhabitants, there is only one full see- 
ondary school, the Government College of Make- 
rere in Buganda, with its 210 students, some of 
whom are already doing post-secondary courses. 
In Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, 
though not, it seems, in Nyasaland and North- 
ern Rhodesia, there are schools which may 
shortly achieve full secondary status. 

The next feature of East African education 
is that it is almost wholly in the hands of the 
missions, and that the governments have only 
effectively entered the field in very recent years. 
This they did partly by making financial grants 
to the missions in such a way as to improve and 
direct their work especially in the higher grades 
and partly by themselves undertaking educa- 
tional work, notably at Makerere, and at Tabora 


in Tanganyika. Yet in spite of this the achieve- 
ments of Makerere and the needs of East Africa 
have led the commission to a main recommenda- 
tion that to many will come as something of a 
shock. “We are proposing the establishment of 
a University College in the near future and of 
a university at no very distant date.” Makerere 
is to remain a secondary school, and all its 
present post-secondary work and the already 
very advanced medical training of Uganda is 
to be the function of a new higher college to be 
built upon a hill near Kampala. This college 
will require an endowment of half a million 
pounds to provide the main part of its main- 
tenance costs, and £170,000 capital outlay. The 
Uganda Government, at present in charge of 
Sir Philip Mitchell, whose keen interest gave 
the main impulse to the commission will almost 
certainly provide £300,000 from its surplus bal- 
ances. It is hoped that the rest will come from 
the other governments coneerned and from 
bodies and individuals in this country who are 
interested in East Africa or feel some obliga- 
tion towards its people. 

The commission naturally give much attention 
to the improvement of the system that is to 
carry this fine superstructure. Grants to mis- 
sions are to continue and probably to increase, 
but they are to be allocated with an even more 
careful eye to their educational employment. 
The Government of Uganda—to which country 
all the more detailed recommendations refer— 
is to undertake more educational work, both 
directly and, as in Tanganyika, through the 
Native Administrations. Some interesting new 
ideas enliven this part of this report. One is 
that a proportion of the staff for government 
secondary schools should be on short-term con- 
tracts or on secondment from the United King- 
dom. Another is that there should be an East 
African school-leaving examination adapted to 
local needs, and planned for its true purpose 
only and not as that gateway to higher studies 
round which too often all the school-children 
are induced to crowd, though few ean pass 
through it. A special investigation is recom- 
mended into the difficult question which the 
French have found so easy, of how, and how 
far, East African children should be taught the 
language of their rulers. Much emphasis is 
laid upon the urgent necessity of helping Afri- 
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ean women to catch up with the standards of 
those edueated men, who at present have to 
choose their wives and the mothers of their chil- 
dren from a sex which remains ignorant, con- 
servative and unhygienic. African witnesses 
impressed the commission with their strong 
opinions on this question. 

wo charges will be brought against this re- 
port. One, already bound up with its pages in 
Dr. Murray’s minority report, is that it invades 
too drastieally the field hitherto held by the mis- 
sions. Dr. Murray says something, and might 
have said more, of the achievements of the mis- 
sions in Uganda. They arrived before the gov- 
ernment, even before the British East Africa 
Company. The early history of the country is 
bound up with Stanley’s famous challenge, with 
the names of Mackay of Uganda and of Bishop 
Hannington; with the early martyrdoms of these 
ustonishingly religious Baganda and of the three- 
sided religious wars which broke out between the 
Protestants, the Roman Catholics and the Mo- 
hammedans, all very recent converts to their re- 
spective ereeds. Out of a population of 34 mil- 
lions, the census of 1931 shows nearly a million 
Christians, almost equally divided between what, 
in spite of Dr. Murray, must be called the two 
rival churches, and no one who knows Uganda 
can deny that Christianity has played a large 
part in moulding the social advance of the peo- 
ple. The missions have used education as a 
means of conversion, and their adherents will 
ask if the proposed enlargement of government 
activity will not diminish the empire of Christ. 
The non-religious may share their fears on the 
political ground that a people released suddenly 
from the bonds of tribal society need, in the 
interval before they have learned a new and 
wider civie sense, the restraint that only religion 
can give. Others may ask whether the state, 
and especially that imposed by an alien im- 
perial government, is the best agent for edu- 
cation, 

There is substance in these fears. The answer 
is that all the money for an educational advance 
must now eome from the government. Can it, 
in justice to the taxpayers, hand this over to be 
expended by two bodies not primarily con- 
cerned with secular education, and unable to 
command the most highly qualified staff? The 
danger of over-paternalism is met by the com- 
mission’s proposals that the financing of the 
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college and the appointment of the principal, 
the council and the assembly should be designed 
to secure a large degree of autonomy vis-a-vis 
at least the local government. 

From certain quarters it will be objected that 
the proposals are premature and top-heavy. 
The commission, however, show themselves well 
aware that the educational advance must be 
related to territories that are both African and 
agricultural. But the view is implicit in their 
pages that the gradual, normal development of 
older countries is neither possible nor desirable. 
Here violent adaptations have to be made to 
meet the violent effects of our intrusion. No 
trustee worth the name can sit back and contem- 
plate without impatience the vast discrepancies 
between African backwardness and civilized 
standards, of which one item may be an infant 
mortality rate of from 500 to 700 per 1,000. 
Yet no African population can afford a suffi- 
ciency of expensive imported civil servants to 
make a mass attack upon their proverty, igno- 
rance and disease. Here the commission is most 
realistic, and has compiled, not from fancy but 
from the sober, economical facts supplied by all 
the East African departments, the estimate that 
in the next ten years there will be a demand 
for 1,000 Africans from the higher college and 
another 1,000 from the secondary schools. This 
demand is for government service alone. It is 
mostly from the medical, education and agricul- 
tural departments, but foresters, surveyors and 
telegraphists are also reauired. In the face of 
these needs the commission’s proposals no longer 
seem ambitious. 

One aspect of this report will strike all who 
know how the issues between black and white 
have dominated Kenya’s short history. There is 
little mention of Kenya in this document. Yet 
no proposals could be more relevant to Kenya’s 
problem than these. They would provide for 
Africans a place in the new state system which 
would ensure that Kenya should never go the 
way of South Africa. They would lead, in time, 
to the emergence of a group of African leaders 
who would be able to voice and to defend the 
interests of their people. They would promote 
the maximum of good will that is possible be- 
tween colored subjects and white rulers, and this 
because higher education is in the eyes of Afri- 
cans the greatest benefit we have to give be- 
cause it may enable them to understand what 
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we are doing to them and relieve them from 
their present crushing and pathological sense of 
inferiority. These are some of the reasons why 
the bold recommendations of this commission 
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should have the support of those who realize 
that, of all parts of the empire, East Africa 
offers the most immediate test of our trustee. 
ship.—The New Statesman and Nation. 


REPORTS 


GRADUATE WORK IN STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES 

AN increased emphasis on graduate work and 
higher degrees for teachers seems to be one of 
the results of the demand for better-trained 
school workers. It is also likely that competi- 
tion, acknowledged or not, has been and is one 
of the factors in the trend. Whether the condi- 
tion is a passing fashion or a permanent change 
for the better, the consequence has been virtually 
to force teachers’ colleges to ascertain the ade- 
quacy of their programs for providing what the 
market now apparently requires of candidates 
for teaching positions. 

The “Report of Committee on Graduate Study 
in Member Institutions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges” presented at the 
New Orleans meeting in February, 1937, indi- 
cates that a growing number of teacher-training 
schools are inaugurating plans whereby their 
students may earn a degree higher than the 
bachelor’s. Of the thirty-seven institutions re- 
ported to have made such provisions, nineteen 
are state teachers’ colleges. 

The present study is the result of an effort to 
determine the extent and the character of the 
actual offerings leading to a higher degree in the 
state teachers’ colleges mentioned in the commit- 
tee’s report, and is based upon an analysis of 
the 1936-37 “Announcements” of fifteen of the 
nineteen institutions. Bulletins of three colleges 
were not available for study, and one did not 
furnish sufficient information to permit its use. 

That this study is open to criticism because 
it is based on announcements and catalogues is 
apparent to any student who has attempted to 
use these sources of information; however, it 
may be assumed that the announcements of the 
program of an institution represent the general 
practice that prevails there, or at least show the 
offerings in so far as the prospective student 
can ascertain them from the publications of the 
particular school. It is unfortunate that those 
compiling announcements and catalogues are so 





modestly reticent in providing the information 
needed by the prospective student. 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF GRADUATE Pans 


Degrees: The master’s degree is, as might be 
expected, the higher degree commonly conferred 
by the fifteen state teachers’ colleges studied. 
One college has also made provision for the 
doctor of philosophy degree, which it will grant 
on the basis of summer work only. Among the 
requirements for the doctor’s degree at this 
college are written reports covering three field 
studies made by the candidate and three compre- 
hensive examinations. 

According to the announcements 
colleges except one, the master’s degree is 
awarded in education and in fields designated 
by twenty-seven other titles. (This should not 
be interpreted to mean twenty-seven other 
“fields,” since there is a considerable overlapping 
of titles.) Tables I and II, arranged in numeri- 
cal order and by an arbitrary grouping accord- 
ing to fields, respectively, show in detail the 
number of institutions offering higher degrees in 
various majors. The master’s degree is awarded 
in education by fourteen of the institutions 
studied; in English, nine; in history, seven; in 
biological science and mathematics, four each; 
in Spanish, three. Humanities and languages is 
the grouping in which the largest number of 
schools confer the master’s degree. 

General character of the work: That the plans 
for graduate work are in a more or less unde- 
veloped state is evident from the fact that under- 
graduate courses commonly may be offered in 
about half of the schools in almost complete 
fulfilment of requirements for the higher degree. 
In but three of the announcements is there a 
definite statement made that a certain propor- 
tion of the course requirements must be open to 
graduates only. The committee, however, found 
through correspondence that eight institutions 
had the foregoing restrictions. 

To compensate for this weakness, at least one 


of all the 
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of the colleges states that, although the work is 
listed for undergraduates, the graduate student 
is expected to do 50 per cent. more than under- 
graduates in the same courses, the additional 
work including term papers, reports and other 
extensions of undergraduate requirements. Vir- 
tually all the schools indicate that the quality of 
the work of their graduate students must be of 
at least “B” caliber. One college requires that 
before the higher degree will be conferred the 
candidate must demonstrate teaching ability in 
his major field. 
TABLE I 
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FIELDS, DIVISIONS AND MAJorRS IN WHICH HIGHER 
DEGREES May BE EARNED IN 15 TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES, ACCORDING TO THE 1936-37 
‘“‘A NNOUNCEMEN'S” 





_ 
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BNGUGR sciccccccccenensees.ee weaken 
History 
Biological science 
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Spanish 
Chemistry a ae 64 
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Health and physical education ...... 
OURS ica cccc ack eta s «alias e acaee <a 
Chemistry, physical sciences ....... ‘ 
Foreign language .........ee- eae 
German 
Government 
Home economics ...... eahemaatae reve 
Humanities ..... ree rrr res Ter ee 
Industrial arts ....... 
Industrial and vocational. education . 

Modern language ..... LES PO LOLS 
gin eer ee eee 
Physics 
Political science ........... eet 
Psychology 
WOQUMMN cas .0-0- 50s so oteee ears a eaeee< 
SOCIT COMMAS o.ccciceccs candor teces 
Zoology 


ee 


ee 





Admission to candidacy: The candidate for a 
higher degree in all the institutions studied must 
demonstrate his fitness for advanced work. The 
announcements indicate that a knowledge of 
foreign language is not one of the important 
bases for admission to candidacy. Four of the 
colleges make mastery of English a definite 
requirement. Qualifying examinations, when 
mentioned, are commonly optional; in other in- 
stances, no reference is made to such examina- 
tions in the announcements. 

The date for admission to candidacy varies so 
widely that it is impossible to generalize beyond 
saying that some work apparently must be done 
before the student will be so admitted in any of 
the colleges. 

Requirements for the higher degree: The an- 
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TABLE II 


Masors IN WHICH HIGHER DEGREES MAY BE EARNED 
AT 15 TEACHERS COLLEGES, ACCORDING TO THEIR 
1936-37 ANNOUNCEMENTS, GROUPED 
BY FIELDS 








Education 
po eee eneue 
Health and physical education. area ae 
Industrial and vocational education .. 
Humanities and languages 


os 
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German ...... 
Foreign languag. 2s Gtehineecweedeeed 
Modern languages ........... eeuwe 
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Humanities ........ Vaated naeesaues 
Practical arts 
Home economics .... eee 
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Sciences 
Mathematics ...... ° 
Biological science .........0.0e0000- 
Chemistry 
Chemistry and physical science... .... 
Physical sciences ...........ccee00- 
Botany .... 
Physics 
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Peychology ..cccccccccecs bia waeeee 
Sciences - 
Social sciences “other than education 
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Economics .......... Raveiua cwewees 
Government 
Political science ......cccccccceccccs 
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Ce 


| 


Ce 
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nouncements are not clear as to final require- 
ments for the higher degree. Five colleges 
require either oral or written final examinations; 
one requires, as noted in a foregoing paragraph, 
a demonstration of successful teaching; another 
requires a written final examination, with an 
“oral” in the field of the thesis. The rest appar- 
ently are satisfied to accept course grades of 
“BY” average or higher in full satisfaction of that 
portion of the degree requirements. 

Ten of the colleges require a thesis; in the 
others it is an optional matter. One college 
seems to require a thesis from graduates of 
teachers’ colleges, but not from graduates of 
other institutions, if the announcement has been 
correctly interpreted. 

The usual minimum residence requirement for 
a higher degree is one year or its equivalent. 
The maximum time allowed to satisfy the re- 
quirement for the master’s degree varies from 
three to six years among the seven colleges that 
inelude this information in their announcements. 
Some variation is made to accommodate students 
whose work is done in summer sessions only. 

Correspondence courses are apparently not 
accepted in fulfilment of requirements for the 
advanced degree, although but six of the schools 
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make specific mention of the fact. Work of 
varying amount done at extension centers is, 
however, commonly accepted in partial satisfac- 
tion of requirements for the degree. 

The “major” professor or major department 
commonly supervises the study schedule and pro- 
gram of candidates for higher degrees, with 
frequent mention being made of the supervision 
given by a graduate committee or graduate coun- 
cil. The candidate ordinarily must present, for 
the approval of one or more of these agencies, 
a tentative program of work he intends to under- 
take, such presentation usually being required 
before admission to candidacy is granted. 


ANALYSIS OF SELECTED PROGRAMS 


The character of the program actually offered 
by an institution is probably the best criterion 
to guide one’s judgment in determining whether 
that college is offering bona-fide graduate work 
or whether it is merely making a gesture in the 
direction of the current trend. The announce- 
ments, while illuminating in many ways, fre- 
quently leave something to be desired in the way 
of definiteness concerning the programs and the 
courses designated as “graduate,” but the pros- 
pective student has no immediate alternative 
except to believe that the catalogue reflects the 
prevailing practice, and a similar acceptance is 
given in this study to what the publications state. 

In the following analysis of programs, a few 
examples will be used to illustrate the plans and 
courses (1) that seem to be of graduate char- 
acter or nearly so, (2) that evidently are still 
in a formative state, and (3) that seem to be 
little more than a bow to fashion or, perhaps, to 
competition. 

The plan of College A is such that an evalua- 
tion of its graduate program is somewhat diffi- 
cult to make with fairness and accuracy. The 
institution has been reorganized recently into a 
“General College,” comprising the first two 
years of work, and a “Professional College” 
above it for the work of three more years, lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. The doctor’s degree 
is conferred after an additional two years of 
study which must be done during summer ses- 
sions, according to present plans. The college 
has not gone the whole way in reorganization, 
since it still grants the bachelor’s degree at the 
end of the fourth year; consequently, the pro- 
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gram is at present in a hybrid state although the 
direction it is taking will probably be watched 
with interest. 

Because of the three-year professional wnit, 
it is difficult also to evaluate the courses, since 
a fourth-year student apparently may take fifth. 
year work, and vice versa. The college an- 
nouncements, however, show a separate listing 
of “graduate courses” in each field in which g 
higher major may be taken. 

All courses in the graduate lists are numbered 
in a “200” series, indicating that the college 
administration considers that series to designate 
courses of graduate level. Reference to the de- 
scriptions of these courses, however, indicates 
that many of them are not strictly “200” courses, 
but are “double-numbered.” Thus, No. 227, 
“Teaching of Art Crafts in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools,” one of the courses appearing in 
the graduate list of the division of education, is 
deseribed as: “127-227. Teaching of Art Crafts 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools . . .” with 
the same material evidently presented to either 
fourth-year or fifth-year students for either the 
bachelor’s degree or the master’s. The implica- 
tion is that what is commonly an undergraduate 
course is also offered as one on graduate level. 
In the division of education, some forty of these 
double-numbered courses are offered, a few of 
which are: “Unit Courses in Edueation,” “Citi- 
zenship Edueation in the Elementary Schools,” 
“Citizenship Education in the Secondary 
Schools,” “Teachers’ Classroom Tests,” “Student 
Teaching and the Professional Education of 
Teachers,” and others. 

Nine other graduate courses appear that are 
not double-numbered, carrying but a single 
designation—that of the “200” series. Of these, 
four are offered in the summer session only. All 
nine have titles and descriptions indicating that 
they are on the graduate level. 

Since the foregoing situation pertains in other 
divisions of College A, it is fair to conclude that 
not all the work listed as of graduate caliber 
seems actually to be so. To permit qualified 
undergraduates to take graduate courses in pat- 
tial satisfaction of degree requirements can not 
be adversely criticized, but if the candidates for 
the master’s degree may satisfy the requirements 
by taking work that is not of graduate character, 
the practice is open to legitimate objection. The 
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device that suggests itself for obviating the diffi- 
culty is to require, for the master’s degree, the 
equivalent of a year’s work in courses on gradu- 
ate (“200”) level, open only to students qualified 
to carry such work. It is not especially impor- 
tant whether the student is in his fifth year when 
he takes the graduate course if he is otherwise 
qualified, but it does seem fundamental that the 
quality of the work leading to the master’s degree 
should be truly advanced in character. 

Perhaps College A has provisions other than 
those enumerated in its announcements to insure 
the graduate character of its masters’ work. On 
the whole, the program seems to be progressive 
and pointing in the right direction. 

College B, another state teachers’ college that 
seems well along the road toward a legitimate 
graduate program, grants the master’s degree in 
education only, with the proviso, according to 
the committee’s report, that twenty-eight hours 
of the work taken shall be open to graduate 
students only. 

In the announcements of College B, graduate 
courses are listed without description. A large 
number of these, numbered as “500” courses, 
earry either or both of the following qualifica- 
tions: “May also be carried as a 400 course by 
seniors in the college curriculum” ; “May be car- 
ried by seniors in four-year elementary courses.” 

If these qualifications mean that seniors are 
permitted in graduate courses, the practice is 
doubtless legitimate; if they mean that the 
courses are actually on fourth-year level, but 
are open to graduate students, the practice is 
questionable. 

A few of the courses in the “500” (graduate) 
series carry titles similar or identical to “400” 
(senior) eourses. These include: “Psychology 
of Childhood” (“Child Psychology,” No. 421); 
“Psychology of Adolescence” (“Adolescent Psy- 
chology,” No. 422); and “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” “Mental Hygiene” and “Supervision of 
Instruetion,” all with identical titles in the “400” 
series. 

In certain of the other colleges, the graduate 
programs are in an admittedly formative stage. 
College C offers graduate majors in education, 
Hnglish and history. The announcements of this 
college state that graduate work will be offered 
in varioussdepartments only if and when faculty 
competence and other facilities permit. 
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The seven graduate courses in education in- 
clude two seminars and such courses as “Statisti- 
cal Methods Applied to Education,” “School 
Surveys,” “Comparative Edueation,” “Philoso- 
phy of Education” and “Problems in Educa- 
tion.” The absence of descriptions from the 
announcements does not permit a more detailed 
analysis of the foregoing courses. 

No courses on the graduate level are men- 
tioned in either English or history, according 
to the announcements of College C. 

If the cautious statement in the announce- 
ments reflects the fact as well as the intent, the 
beginnings of a graduate program are evident. 
The college probably has most nearly achieved 
its stated purpose in education, but in English 
and in history it does not seem to have done so, 
if its announcements may be relied on. 

The graduate program at College D is one of 
those which seems to be in the “gesture” stage 
of development. Graduate majors are indicated 
in biological science, education, English, history 
and Spanish. Neither the annual announcements 
nor the summer-session bulletin indicate any 
courses whatever that are other than under- 
graduate in character. The announcements, 
however, contain certain qualifying statements, 
as follows: “The work for which he [the gradu- 
ate student] wishes to enroll must be of graduate 
character.” Since no graduate courses are listed, 
a further statement is made, first, that graduate 
students are prohibited from enrolling in courses 
below junior level; second, “. . . and all courses 
numbered from 300 to 400 junior and senior 
levels require additional work for graduate 
credit. The additional work consists of special 
reports, term papers and original research.” 

The fact that evidently no strictly graduate 
courses have been developed and that graduate 
students may take work at a level as low as the 
third college year, even though additional proj- 
ects are added, seems to indicate that the ad- 
vanced program of this institution is in an em- 
bryonic stage. The final judgment as to the true 
standing of the graduate program of College D 
can not be given without knowing whether the 
additional course work required, as it is actually 
carried on, is of graduate character or not. The 
absence of courses especially organized for 
graduate students casts doubt over the whole 
plan. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


If the assumption that a graduate degree 
should follow work done on the graduate level 
is tenable, it must be concluded that, in so far as 
the announcements reveal, few, if any, of the 
state teachers’ colleges included in this study 
have achieved a thorough-going program of 
graduate work. In many of the schools studied, 
the program has reached the point of giving 
voice to certain more or less restrictive require- 
ments, but in few has it gone effectively beyond 
that point. 

It is not clear why a larger proportion of the 
work for the master’s degree is not required to 
be of fifth-year quality. In most of the schools, 
the move in this direction, even when stated 
among the requirements, seems either not to go 
far enough, or amounts to little more than a 
gesture in the direction of the current fashion. 
Graduate work, if worthy of the name, ought 
to be divorced entirely from undergraduate work 
as to quality, although it is not necessarily true 
that it need be separated administratively. A 
three-year unit in which the quality of the 
graduate work is definitely advanced seems to 
be a happy administrative and curriculum plan. 
It does not matter greatly when a qualified stu- 
dent takes the work, but it is extremely impor- 
tant that what he takes be emphatically graduate 
in character and quality. The maturity of the 
student, however, can not be disregarded when 
the enrelment restrictions pertaining to a given 
graduate course are formulated, and should 
probably be one of the elements determining 
whether he is qualified to take it or not. 

The common weakness in most of the plans is 
that courses of undergraduate character appar- 
ently may be counted as graduate work. If the 
master’s degree is to be the insignia of graduate 
work successfully completed, it is professionally 
unsound to count undergraduate work in satis- 
faction of the requirements leading to the award. 

Several collateral problems arise as the out- 
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come of this brief study. The efficacy and prac. 
ticability of the master’s degree in education ag 
opposed to the master’s degree in a subject field 
is a problem that the teachers’ colleges must face 
and solve. If an advanced degree is given, 
should it be limited to education, or to subject. 
matter fields, or should it be available in both 
in the state teachers’ college? If the master’s 
degree is given in education, will it be looked 
upon with favor by the public-school adminis 
trator who is seeking scholarly preparation of 
teachers in subject fields? 

If the advanced degree is granted in other 
fields than education, the problem of faculty 
competence in the various subjects at once arises, 
As a matter of fact, the competence of the fac- 
ulty to give advanced work in education must 
not be overlooked, though the emphasis placed 
upon professional courses in teachers’ colleges 
leads to the expectation that in this field, at least, 
faculty competence is likely to be found. 

The character of the work involved in attain- 
ing the advanced degree in whatever field it is 
given is, of course, of prime importance. In a 
state teachers’ college, should it be a “research” 
degree, or should it be a badge that designates 
superior teaching skill, or both? 

Whether graduate work should be separated 
from the undergraduate work by a sharp line of 
demarcation drawn at the end of the fourth year 
or whether the work of the upper three years 
(including the fiftli’f€ar) can be given as a unit, 
with the line between the fourth and fifth years 
gradually erased, is another problem to which 
teachers’ colleges eventually must address them- 
selves. 

The graduate program of a state teachers’ col- 
lege is fundamentally one of curriculum and of 
faculty competence, and even the presence of 
adequate finances will not alter very much the 
basic factors entering into the solution of the 
problem. 

W. A. Stumpr 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES OF BRITISH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
An American itinerant, free-lance lecturer is 
impressed by the apparent eagerness which can 


be aroused among British school children (ages 
13 to 16) by drawing comparisons between the 
United States and Britain in size, sport, man- 
ners, ete., and leading up to a more national 
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discussion of America. Although questions do 
not flow so freely as from the American school 
child, the lecturer soon finds that he is put on 
the defensive trying to moderate student views 
on racketeering, excessive devotion to sports, 
wealth, tremendous speed and all the dangers of 
giantism. This defensive must be taken up 
more speedily within the gates of the public 
schools (the English term for the great private 
schools), and more quickly in England than in 
Wales or Scotland. 

The questionnaire method is not received with 
great enthusiasm in Britain, and there are fre- 
quently difficulties over terminology, although 
the student approach, because of the novelty of 
being questioned about America, may give more 
seriousness and accuracy to the answers. In 
order to secure a representative grouping of 
different types of schools in different regions of 
the British Isles, one thousand replies were 
selected from many more that were received dur- 
ing an itinerary of 17,000 miles from September, 
1936, to July, 1937. Where the school or the 
regions seems to make a difference, such will be 
noted. 

I was particularly interested to see what 
sources or channels of information give the 
British student most of his ideas about the 
United States; a second and third source were 
asked for where such was the opinion of the 
student. Table I sums up the answers: 











TABLE I 
Sources or INFORMATION 
1 2 3 
The CLM 6 62.046 Ossi wens es 583 360 22 
NGWSTIEIIOIE. 6. 66005 és eB scan eweeae 99 110 184 
TORCEOEN: sascacesceesdeoks one oe 46 119 236 
AMO@riCAT: tOUPIGEM 6.0060 Soc ceceee 28 30 26 
English travelers ....cccccccccee 15 14 30 
MOGRAIIIE, 4.6.6. 506s piece erd ab 4.k 4.85000 29 30 49 
School books and school training. . 70 192 302 
American stories, fiction ........ 35 22 39 
SPGQGMBE: siaelnc mpencadkececeeee 21 24 9 
Home training and discussion .... 25 36 43 
Clubs, organizations, societies .... 5 3 4 
Letters, correspondence with U. S. 3 1 2 
AGI 6 assiccg ao Oban eeceaes Site 7 12 2 
Travel 06:0, Gy ccwcascssscsucswe 12 a aa 
IMGQEARVUEN vc cseicawedncweeewue 20 24 26 





Comparing publie schools and state schools, 
travel and home discussion were more important 
for the publie school boy or girl; the importance 
of the press and cinema received about the same 
from the two types of schools. Girls were more 
influenced by the magazines, usually fashion, 
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movie or love story periodicals depicting Ameri- 
can activity. It is perhaps true to say that the 
rural students (in numbers) and the public 
school boys (in the influence they continue to 
hold in England) are not sufficiently repre- 
sented. The cinema is not so strong among the 
rural groups. One may criticize the insertion of 
“imagination,” but it is probably underestimated 
in the tabulation. Typically American products, 
such as the Ford car, serve as a source of 
opinion-formation but usually indirectly through 
one or more of the tabulated channels. It was 
an error that I did not list American songs, many 
of which are found in British schools; but the 
images are not very definite, except in the South- 
ern songs, and do not conjure up anything 
strictly American. Very rapidly, the radio will 
extend its influence. 

Probably no one in Britain over the age of 25 
has been much affected by the school training he 
received in respect to America. School influence 
is becoming somewhat more corrective and ex- 
panded upon a younger generation, although 
many of the efforts are directed to combat the 
alleged harmful influence of the cinema. The 
ideas filter in through classes in economies, 
newspaper-work, geography and current events, 
rather than in any specifically American history 
or literature. 

In Table II, the attitudes were expressed as 
meaning: 


1—‘‘T strongly agree with the statement.’’ 
2—‘‘T agree with the statement.’’ 

4—‘‘T disagree with the statement.’’ 

5—‘‘I strongly disagree with the statement.’’ 
x—‘‘T have no opinion on the statement.’ 
#—‘*T do not understand the statement.’’ 


Several brief comments can be made upon 
this survey of attitudes. The answers to Number 
1 reveal among a goodly number that the story 
and the action are the most important things on 
the screen, and the American origin is not much 
thought of. The public schools are more sophis- 
ticated about the cinema. Statement 3 shows 
that the adult’s disillusionment over the League 
of Nations does not affect so quickly the younger 
mind. Statement 4 is over-subtle for such a 
group; nevertheless, it is noted that the “agree- 
ments” do not come from the publie schools 
(Rugby, ete.). Statement 6 reveals an interest 
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TABLE II 
1 2 4 5 x 9 
1. “American moving pictures give a true picture of 
PERSO EIOE ic ss 50.42 oe paeiiees e000 a gaiee was 420 285 223 32 20 20 
2. “British newspapers should print more news about 
0 Me Me ch vni00 0 6spvanmehens ines adnan’ 129 192 210 142 325 2 
3. “The U. S. should join the League of Nations” .... 702 209 20 4 65 
4. “The U. S. is more democratic than England” ... 19 68 312 512 78 li 
5. “It is easier to acquire wealth in the U. S. than in 
SARORS TOCRUMIT «a is: 5:k 055s 5a Coe 6 EW eco oaneee es . 569 301 49 12 69 
6. “I want to learn more about the U. 8S.” .......... 193 354 168 112 73 a 
j 7. “I am more interested in the U. S. than in Europe” 154 248 154 329 110 er 
8. “The union of the English-speaking peoples would 
safeguard the welfare of the world” ............ 412 201 56 10 242 79 
9. “Britain has to fear American competition” ...... 56 211 540 193 $a ‘a 
10. “There is more difference between Scotland and Eng- i 4 
land than between Canada and the he ty States” 6 469 258 15 212 40 3 
11. “There are many art museums in the U. S.” ....... 5 81 210 319 385 : 4 
12. “U. S. would join Great Britain in any future war” 416 422 19 48 90 5 : 
13. “England can learn more from Europe than from 4 
See U. Bs Sse 6hinsd oe dehGwkse oboe aaa eeu ‘ 229 311 310 89 50 11 3 
14. “Americans gre DORSIGl” .. ...<<006,0000:0 08000 ooo 693 209 24 3 71 § 
15. “Americans think and act in the same — we do” 36 122 422 329 77 14 : 
16. “The Negro is badly treated in the U. S.” ........ §21 392 22 5 59 1 q 
af. “Justice eee NO TID” ccc os eceeeences 17 192 603 111 75 3 ‘ 
18. “Americans speak very bad Re > eee 412 426 91 19 39 13 5 
19. “Ail Ausbeicias Wie SIAR... ..c oscsccccdwescs ees 862 114 4 9 11 Fis { 
20. “American-made products never have the quality of 
ERERCSM OOO DPOCUOON o6 000 e000 sc angsees ss 508 382 41 17 52 
21. “I can tell when a "meukipptetese comes from 
TN Sree Pere re Tee eer 809 136 24 26 5 
22. “Great Britain should not have to pay her War 
SOS RN oI, sa 6 oo sik ise win on os SAS 459 236 112 102 87 4 
23. “Americans are good gportemen”™ ....cccsvcsecccee ‘ 112 406 244 113 125 os 
492 215 111 82 89 11 





24. “Americans carry speed to excess” ......ccccccsees 








that has been partly aroused by the cinema. The 
results from Statement 7 are by no means deci- 
sive, and yet, considering the emphasis placed 
upon European affairs and history in the schools, 
the “agreements” are remarkable. 

Statement 8 is likewise a bit mature for such a 
group, but it was inserted to see how much eur- 
rent oratory shifts through to the schools. Most 
of the “agreements” on Statement 10 came from 
Scotland or Wales; this was not unexpected, but 
the sense of regional differences seems more 
acute than among adults. What surprises the 
questioner is that 86 students registered “agree- 
ment” to Statement 11; this is no accurate reflec- 
tion of adult judgment. 

Statement 12 should give pause to citizens in 
both countries. The difficulty of comprehending 
the size of America does account for some of the 
statements of “agreement” to Number 14. The 
fundamental similarity of the two peoples has 
evidently escaped the younger mind as shown by 
Statement 15. The answers to Statement 18 and 
19 do not prevent the use of Americanisms; the 
Seotch and Welsh and the secondary schools are 
- more lenient with us. Statement 20 would seem 
to indicate that American products are a factor 
in opinion-formation; oceasionally the quality- 
products were American products very thor- 


oughly acclimatized. Answers to Number 22 are 
probably a fair reflection of adult opinion. 
R. Heatuoote HEINDEL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sciences, Harry N. Holmes; The Biological Sciences, A. J. Carlson; The Social Sciences, Harold G. Moulton; 
The Arts, Jonas Lie. The Education in the Liberal Arts College of Teachers for Secondary Schools, Charles 
H. Judd. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1937.) $1.50. 

College Music by Ranpatt THompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
$2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Eowarp Sarrorp Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Eowarp Sarrorp Jones. Questions used in senior 
terminal examinations in the classics, English, modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; 10 
copies, $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Frenrick Larson and Arcuie M. Parmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Arcute M. Patmer and Grace Hotton. A Comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct of 
art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. $1.00. 

The Alumni Go to College. Rutn E. Anvenrson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 
10 cents. 

Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























